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Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo. 


ORGANIZATION AND TRAINING DIRECTOR 

LIEUTENANT GENERAL C. P. Hatt, Director of Organization and Training, 
General Staff, United States Army, graduated from the United States Mili- 
tary Academy in 191] and was commissioned lieutenant of Infantry. 
During World War I, as Brigade Adjutant, 3d Infantry Brigade, 2d Divi- 
sion, he participated in the following operations: Troyan Sector, Aisne 
Defensive, Chateau-Thierry Sector, Aisne-Marne Offensive, Marbache Sector, 
St. Mihiel Offensive, Champagne Offensive, and the Meuse-Argonne Of- 
fensive. Between the wars, he was graduated from the Command and 
General ‘Staff School and the Army War College; and in 1942 he activated 
and commanded the 93d Division. In the same year, he was appointed 
Commanding General, XI Corps, retaining this command until deactivation 
in 1946. He participated in the Aitape. Morotai and Philippine Islands 
engagements, the latter including an amphibious assault on the west coast 
of Luzon, operations at Corregidor, Carahao Island, Fort Stotsenburg, 
and the mountains northeast of Manila. He assumed his present duties 
in July 1946. 
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ORGANIZING AND 
TRAINING THE NEW ARMY 


By 
LIEUTENANT GENERAL C. P. HALL 


Director of Organization and Training 


General Staff, United States Army 


OBILIZATION plans for the Army are predicated on the 
N development of a competent M-Day Force consisting of 
elements (units, not individuals) from the Regular Army, 
National Guard, and Organized Reserve Corps. These plans 
are based on a strategical consideration that the next war will 
be initiated by a sudden, surprise, large-scale attack on the 
continental United States. Such an attack would result in 
the employment of Regular Army units, combat and service, 
as constituted. It becomes the mission of the General Staff, 
therefore, to plan for the organization, mobilization, and main- 
tenance of a wartime machine, capable in emergency of enter- 
ing combat in its current state of readiness, 

In order to insure a maximum state of preparedness, it is 
the responsibility of the Organization and Training Division 
to coordinate and monitor plans for training in unit efficiency 
and for the progessive training of officers and enlisted men. 
Such plans culminate in unit training maneuvers, amphibious 
exercises, arctic training missions, and army-wide command 
exercises. The Division also formulates basic training plans 
and policies, establishes training standards, and coordinates 
and supervises individual, unit, and joint training for the 
Army. 

The entire school system of the Army has been modernized 
and provides for progressive training for officers and enlisted 
men. Based on recommendations of the War Department 
Mi! litary Education Board, the Organization and Training Divi- 
sicn, in coordination with the Army Ground Forces and the 
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Army Air Forees, monitored the revitalization of the Army 
school system. 

We also. have primary interest in Army training centers, 
known during the war as Replacement Training Centers, where 
personnel entering the Army are trained as individual basic 
soldiers prior to their assignment to Table of Organization 
units. While the functions of these installations remain the 
same, Replacement Training Centers as such have been discon- 
tinued, and four divisions (4th, 5th, 9th Infantry and 3d 
Armored) have been activated with the sole mission of training 
individuals prior to their assignment to other units. On 5 
May 1947, the training period was extended from eight weeks 
to thirteen weeks. 


The Organization and Training Division was primarily re- 
sponsible for organization and training policies relating to 
the civilian components. In order to avoid undue competition 
between the National Guard and Organized Reserve Corps, 
our Division issued a War Department clarification of these 
policies in December 1946. It provides that the Organized 
Reserve Corps will supply within the M-Day Force only those 
units which the Regular Army and National Guard cannot 
organize, equip, train, and maintain. One of the difficulties 
encountered in the Organized Reserve Corps has been the 
maintenance of interest of its personnel. The Division has taken 
an active part in the efforts to secure inactive-duty training 
pay for the Organized Reserve Corps comparable to that now 
provided for the National Guard. We are also making a study 
to determine for Reserve personnel who are not assigned to 
T/O units, a program that is not only beneficial but that also 
holds the interest of the participants. 

These examples of training problems are only a few of the 
many that must be solved. Our other major responsibility 
concerns the organization of the Army. 

Sound organization is the backbone of the Army; and Table 
of Organization units are the backbone of sound organization 
—not only in war, but also in preparation for war. The 
character of each unit, as fixed by its Table of Organization 
and Equipment, determines how many units of that same kind 
there can be. It is a simple matter of ratio. Out of so much 
manpower, once you have settled the size and composition of 
the division, you can get only so many divisions, supported by 
the necessary artillery, ordnance, engineers, and so forth. The 
T/O&E is the salient factor in the calculation. 
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Tables of different type units are interlocking, since units 
are so planned as to supply each other’s needs. Hence changes 
in one may send reverberations through others. Also, every 
table represents a compromise between such conflicting de- 
siderata as economy, self-sufficiency, firepower, mobility, and 
ease of supply. In every table something is sacrificed; hence 
there is a constant tendency to amendment. 


The late Lt. Gen. Lesley J. McNair, while commanding the 
Army Ground Forces, wrote: “I know of no instance where a 
commander has recommended a reduction of the means at his 
disposal—either in personnel or materiel—and of but few 
cases where a commander was satisfied with what he had. In- 
variably commanders seek more and tend always to make their 
units self-contained.” It is such proclivities as these that 
present problems of wasteful and unwieldy organization. 

The organization of the new Infantry and Armored Divisions 
was occasioned by the war-experienced need for a revision of 
the old divisions. It was the opinion of various wartime com- 
manders that the war division was organically too small and 
that there was insufficient armor in the Infantry Division and 
too little infantry in the Armored Division. Army Ground 
Forces submitted to the War Department’s Organization and 
Training Division a proposed reorganization of the divisions. 
After coordination with other staff agencies, the study was sub- 
mitted to several wartime commanders, Main points at issue 
were: the ratio of armor to infantry, the organic inclusion of 
units formerly attached, appropriate rank of commanders, total 
manpower, mobility, and assignment of medium tank companics 
to infantry regiments. Divergence of opinion on these points 
was surprisingly small. All opinions were weighed by this 
Division, incorporated where possible, and the completed study 


forwarded to the Chief of Staff. 


The introduction of tanks organically in the new Infantry 
Division presents problems involving all the Administrative and 
Technical services as well as the arms, the supply and pro- 
curement agencies, and transportation—both sea and ground. 
The addition of tanks means increased maintenance; hence, 
more ordnance personnel, More engineers are required to 
keep open the lines of communication by strengthening bridges 
and providing adequate stream-crossing equipment. This, in 
turn, increases personnel; so more medical personnel are 
needed, and more quartermaster personnel to feed, clothe, and 
supply them; and so on throughout the services. Increased 
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tonnage requires more shipping space, larger convoys, more 
escort vessels, more air protection. Finally, the adding of 
tanks calls for an increase in manpower and in civilian pro- 
duction. That means, in a final mobilization, that less man- 
power will be available—and fewer divisions can be organized, 
All these factors must be considered by the Organization and 
Training Division before making changes in organization. 
The organization of the new Airborne Division represents 
a drastic departure in doctrine. The previous concept was that 
the airborne unit would be joined by ground units in not more 
than five days, and would be relieved as soon as the link-up 
was effected. This doctrine was never followed in World War 
II, and it is unlikely that it will be followed in the future. 
Combat conditions after the link-up are such that every man is 
of value; a commander cannot afford to release one or more 
divisions at such a critical time. It was felt, therefore, that 
the Airborne Division must be capable of fighting for days 
or weeks as an Infantry Division and should have the necessary 
support. It should be as completely air transportable as 
possible. In the new division, therefore, equipment will be 
transported by glider and personnel dropped by parachute. 
With the exception of a few heavy items of equipment, neces- 
sary for the service support units, the Airborne Division is 
completely liftable within current foreseeable capabilities. 


Recent legislation to provide a larger Regular Army pre- 
sented another problem to the Division. Studies were initiated 
to determine the most efficient allocation of officers to various 
branches of the service, for the good of the team as a whole. 
Many compromises were necessary. 


Under the new promotion legislation it was then necessary 
to provide for proper distribution of personnel by grade and 
branch throughout the Army, not only to meet the personnel 
requirements but also to offer suitable careers and attract the 
type of new officers desired. Extensive studies of grade dis- 
tribution were made, in order to assist the Personnel and Ad- 
ministration Division through coordination. 

The National Security Act calls for detailed planning for 
the organization of the Department of the Army. Questions to 
be resolved include the effect of the unification on the Ad- 
ministrative and Technical Services, and the problems im- 
mediately involved in establishing the Air Force on a coequal 
status and its transition to complete parity. The Organization 
and Training Division monitors and coordinates such problems. 











THE CONSTABULARY 
MOVES FAST 


By 


D. STEINMEIER 


HE Germans all know him. He stands for law and order 
in the United States Zone. He represents America to this 
conquered nation. 

He’s a soldier in a group like no other ever organized by 
the U. S. Army. He’s a member of the United States Constab- 
ulary in Occupied’ Germany. His job is to support the U. S. 
Military Government and German law enforcement agencies. 

The Germans see him everywhere. They recognize him by 
his distinctive shoulder patch, with its circle of Infantry blue 
surrounding a “C,” centered con a background of bright 
Cavalry yellow and slashed by the brilliant lightning bolt of 
Artillery red, signifying the power and speed with which the 
Constabulary may strike. 

They get an idea of his strength en masse as he parades in 
a show of force through small country towns and in big cities. 
Part of an impressive, colorful, fast-moving scene, he wears 
his golden scarf, his bright Constabulary helmet liner, his 
shiny combat boots, and his Sam Browne belt. 

He is a familiar sight as he patrols roads and autobahns in 
his yellow-and-blue striped vehicles, He is an overseer of what 
goes on among 16 million people who are crowded into an 
area approximately the size of Pennsylvania. He keeps a sharp 
eye on 1400 miles of frontier. He polices a section 200 miles 
wide and some 350 miles deep. 

A trooper’s life is colorful—but it’s tough and unrelaxing. 
He stands inspection daily at reveille and retreat, with daily 
inspection of barracks and formal Saturday inspections. Mili- 





D. STEINMEIER is a feature writer on the staff of the public information 
office, United States Constabulary. 
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tary courtesy and discipline are always stressed. In addition 
to normal military duties, his job calls for special field train- 
ing. Troopers are continually trained to combat organized up- 
risings, should they occur. Kept always on the alert, at any 
hour of the night they may be aroused, given orders, joined 
with other units of Constab’s mobile force, with Field Artillery, 
Infantry, and Air detachments—all combining to seize im- 
portant military and civil installations involved in a supposed 
uprising. So far none has occurred. 


Constab men average 3400 vehicular patrols a weck, with 
enough mileage to go around the world six times. During a 6 
to 12-hour ordinary road patrol, troopers may set up road 
blocks, check in with intelligence agencies, take on emergency 
duties, and perhaps act as couriers. 


A typical patrol operates like this: The patrol sergeant 
and six men are alerted, dressed in the distinguished Constab 
uniform, with the exception of the golden searf, and with field 
equipment. The sergeant is briefed by his platoon leader 
and in turn briefs his men and inspects men and vehicles. They 
are joined by an English-speaking German policeman. They 
mount two jeeps and head for the autobahn. At the specified 
point, they set up a road block. One of the jeeps backs off 
the road and trains its machine guns to cover the other jeep 
and its occupants. For about half an hour troopers make the 
required check, seeing that military vehicles are being driven 
by authorized personnel on authorized trips, that every. ve- 
hicle is in good condition, and that passes and other papers are 
in proper order. Occasionally they check vehicles driven by 
German civilians, but as a rule German civilian police operate 
the check points for German vehicles. 

The patrol squad may establish as many as five road blocks 
during a day. It may receive an emergency order by radio. 
It may stop at an S-3 office and pick up a message sending it 
on some other patrol duty. Finally, the squad will return to 
the kaserne and the patrol leader will make his report. 

The Constabulary’s Commanding General knows what is hap- 
pening throughout the Zone at all times. An endless stream 
of reports flows into the Heidelberg headquarters, night and 
day. From more than 40 huge maps and innumerable charts 
in the control room, he can see at a glance where and when 
the most crimes and incidents occur. He can locate every unit, 
get reports on the weather and on road conditions, see where 
supply installations are located, where displaced persons’ camps 
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are situated, where troopers man the 27 authorized border cross- 
ing points, where and how the German police setup is operat- 
ing, where the MP and intelligence units are placed. The com- 
plete communications system is mapped out, and from this 
room he can get in touch with any of his men anywhere in 
the Zone. 

During the year of operation from 1 July 1946 to 1 July 
1947, Constabulary troopers conducted 77 check-and-search 
operations, some large and some small, some yielding much and 
some uncovering little. Constabulary does not initiate these 
operations, but performs them at the request of, and in co- 
operation with, Military Government and the German police. 
Usually checks are made for black-market goods and food 
supplies, unauthorized arms or equipment, or to spot the 
running of schnapps stills, or to locate a gang of criminals. 

One of these raids is an exciting and spectacular part of 
a trooper’s duty. The raid is a tight secret up to the time 
the trooper receives his final orders to leave the kaserne. He 
is alerted that something is going to take place, and it be- 
comes a stern reality when he is awakened at one or two 
o’clock in the morning and ordered to fall out. 


Attired in the Constab’s full uniform, complete with yellow 


— 





Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo. 
A surprise raid revealed this rooftop cache of stolen narcotics. 
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scarf, and armed with his pistol, he grabs a cup of coffee and 
the quick breakfast that is waiting for him in the mess hall, 
and is briefed on the details of his particular job. He mans 
his vehicle, converging in rendezvous with other units of the 
Constabulary and the U. S. Army, to strike the objective with 
surprise as the first glimmer of early dawn breaks through thie 


dark sky. 


Some of the troopers form a cordon around the area; others 
operate a command post with full communications. The Air 
Liaison keeps a sharp lookout from above. Other _police- 
soldicrs, organized into search teams, comb the suspected area 
for contraband. The spoils are gathered, and suspects are 
turned over to Military Government for further questioning 
and trial—either by MG, or, in the case of small fry, by Ger- 
man courts, 

Operation Grab-Bag, in May 1946, was one of Constabulary’s 
first big raids. More than 400 picked troopers poured over the 
banks of the Danube, between Deggendorf and Passau, in an 
attempt to halt the operation of an underground railway sus- 
pected of smuggling black-market goods and escaped SS men 
out of occupied Germany. Within 34 minutes after H hour, 
assisted by German water polic«, the troopers had seized and 
boarded 400 vessels, including remnants of the Hungarian 
Navy. Along the shores of the river for 45 miles, Army cars 
and sentry posts insured that no escape route was left open. 

Constabulary forces joined the British for Operation Sparkler, 
rounding up holders of hidden stocks of precious mctals and 
stones distributed by the Nazi government before VE day. 
“Owners” had failed to declare their possession of these valu- 
ables to Military Government. 

Six hundred troopers apprehended a gang of murderers, 
bootleggers, and black-marketeers in Operation Dishpan, a raid 
on a Polish Displaced Persons’ Camp in Wetzlar. Another 
group rounded up and arrested 350 persons suspected of illegal 
trading in forcign stamps. 

In Operation Duck, troopers shivered in near-zero weather 
as 1600 men and 125 officers raided a DP camp near Fulda, to 
uncover 12 schnapps stills and $1500 worth of contraband food- 
stuffs and Army goods. In Operation Scotch, a combined force 
of 1000 Constabulary troopers and French gendarmerie swept 
down on small towns in an 18-square mile area along the 
border, to locate underground activities and apprehend black- 
markcteers. 
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Patrols, checks, and searches reveal various ways of hiding 
contraband and of illegally crossing borders. New ideas are 
endless. One squad of troopers found a German fraulein hidden 
in a wooden box in the back of a truck. On the Austrian border, 
when a German black-marketeer hobbled heavily, troopers 
discovered that he had hollow artificial legs well-stocked with 
black-market items. Violators hide black-market stuff beneath 
hay in trucks, in false bottoms of benches, in concealed places 
in their automobiles. They sew German currency in sleeves 
of their jackets. 

Constabulary engineers assisted in Germany’s flood control 
when ice jams created flood waters along the Danube, Main, 
Neckar, Rhine, and other rivers, Their trucks helped bring 
in the harvest from the fields last year, when transportation 
was critically needed. When emergencies arise in DP camps, 
the authorities call upon the Constabulary to restore law and 
order. The Constabulary assisted in the demolition of Ger- 
many’s wartime strongholds, 


Troopers operate speed traps to reduce accident rates. In 
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Troopers check civilian vehicles for blach-market contraband. 
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Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo. 
A trooper, with the assistance of a German border policeman, checks 
the vehicle and identification papers of a German civilian. 


the winter they supply up-to-the-minute reports on hazardous 
road conditions to Highway Information Stations and to the 
Armed Forces Network for broadcasting. Although clearing, 
sanding, and repairing roads is a function of Military Govern- 
ment, Constab gives quick assistance whenever it is necessary. 


Troopers check trains at border points for transportation 
of illegal mail, exposed film, contraband material, and _ pas- 
sengers’ papers. Freight cargo is examined to see that no person 
is smuggled across the border. Troopers are responsible for 
security on five international trains, including the famous 
Orient Express. Three of these trains enter from the British 
Zone and two are made up at Munich to run to Rome and 
Florence. 

Individually and in units, troopers cooperate in the Army 
Assistance to German Youth Activities program. Last summer 
they held huge festivals, in one of which 25,000 kinder were 
entertained. There were carnival rides and shows, free rides 
in jeeps and trucks; there were the typical American Sunday 
School picnic sack races and three-legged races, and there were 
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contests to see which boy and girl had the reddest hair and 
most freckles. At Christmastime, the Constabulary sponsored 
entertainments for many thousands of German children. 

The first GYA Civic Center was opened in June. Its build- 
ings contain meeting rooms and ample facilities for recreation. 
It is used by both American and German youth groups and 
their committees, and is a definite factor in improving the wel- 
fare of German youth. Dependents have taken considerable 
interest in GYA work. The age range of young people in the 
program has been extended from 10-18 to 10-25 years of age. 
The trend now is to turn over GYA, to a large extent, to the 
Germans themselves; but GYA is still top priority in the Con- 
stabulary. It continues to be a positive mission of the Occupa- 
tion Army. 


Training for Constabulary duty is rigorous and thorough. 
Although a Constab rooky usually arrives with basic training 
completed, he undergoes a week’s orientation and is given an 
idea of the everyday problems with which he will be con- 
fronted. Then, unless he is rated as a qualified specialist, he 
is sent to one of the regiments and given six weeks’ intensive 
training. The first half of this special course includes Con- 
stabulary organization and function; familiarization with The 
Trooper’s Guide; preliminary marksmanship; firing of the 
tommy-gun and pistol; interior guard and patrol duty. During 
the last three weeks, there are classes in first aid and troop 
information and education. Vehicle maintenance is stressed. 





Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo. 


An array of mechanized equipment used by the U. S. Constabulary in 
‘aneuvers at Bayreuth. 
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Otficial U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo. 
A Constabulary motorcycle patrol ready for action near Wetzlar. 


The course is completed by a three-day, 60-mile road march 
with field problems and bivouacs. 


Of the 240 hours of special training, 45 hours are devoted 
to police subjects and 40 hours are open time, for training 
in subjects that experience has shown a good trooper should 
know. The trainee learns to respect the constitutional rights 
of Germans, including freedom of movement, right of peaceful 
assembly, freedom of religion, legal hearing before counsel. 
freedom of speech, prohibition of double jeopardy, inviola- 
bility of the home, and equality before the law. Upon com- 
pletion ,of the special course, the trainee receives his per- 
manent assignment. 

If the trooper is to be a specialist, the Constabulary sends 
him to one of the European Command specialist schools for 
training in enginecring; troop information and education staff 
work; intelligence, medical, ordnance, supply, or quartermaster 
subjects; or he may be sent to the Military Police or Signal 
School. 

More than 10,000 specially selected officers and men are 
graduates of the Constabulary School at Sonthofen, in scenic 
Bavaria at the foot of the Allgau Alps. In this beautiful school, 
built by Hitler for the training of Nazi youths as party leaders, 
the Constabulary trooper is taught modern police methods, is 
trained in making arrests, and is told how to deal with a foreign 
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population. After a month of intensive training, he is quali- 
fied to return to his unit as an instructor. 

Two years ago, the U. S. Constabulary was a cabled com- 
munication and an idea in the minds of Generals Marshall and 
Eisenhower. A plan was worked out with a cavalry organiza- 
tional set-up, providing for a headquarters, three brigades, 
nine regiments, and 27 squadrons, each consisting of a head- 
quarters, service troop and five lettered troops. 

Famous wartime units formed the basis of the new organi- 
zation and Maj. Gen. Ernest N. Harmon, West Point cavalryman 
and combat commander of the Ist and 2d Armored Divisions 
and the XXII Corps, was appointed commanding general. Be- 
cause no tactical organization of the war was suitable for a 
police and security force, reorganization and retraining of all 
units into the new peacetime mobile Army was necessary. A 
cadre training program was initiated, units were reorganized 





Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo. 


A Constabulary horse patrolman checks the pass of a German civilian 
near the frontier. 
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and retrained, and the Constabulary became operational on 
1 July 1946. The first headquarters was at Bamberg, but in 
February 1947 it was moved to the famous university city of 
Heidelberg. 


In the beginning, the Constabulary, working in cooperation 
with German policemen, patrolled the border. Where vehicles 
could not go, its horse platoons kept daily vigil. On the Aus- 
trian-German border, troopers were trained in mountain climb- 
ing, for their dangerous work in the Alpine patrol. In May 
1947, Military Government assumed full border patrol respon- 
sibility, and German police now do this work. But the Con- 
stabulary continues to man 27 border crossing points which 
are designated for use by the military service and by American 
and Allied civilian personne!; and they carry out searches 
and spot checks when necessary. 


As confidence in the German pglice increased and incident 
occurrences were studied, the operational picture changed from 
the original Constab policy of closing borders: and patrolling 
everywhere in the Zone, to the concentration of troops in 
kasernes, as a police force ready to assist in emergency, and 
to maintain a constant vigil over the Zone. 


In May 1946, General Harmon, who had commanded the 
force for ten months, turned over the reins to Maj. Gen. Withers 
A. Burress, wartime commander of the 100th Division. Major 
changes since then include the turning back of surplus installa- 
tions to the German economy and a consolidation of existing 
installations; and steps have been taken toward a further re- 
organization of the Constabulary to meet the changing zonal 
needs for a police force. 


Subversive activities by Nazi elements have been far fewer 
than expected. They have consisted chiefly in expressions of 
subversive ideas through the media of anonymous letters, 
posters, and symbols. Pilferage has become a major problem. 
Much of the trouble in the Zone has occurred because the 
critical food situation has lowered German morale. 


More than 99.9 per cent of Constabulary troopers today are 
Regular Army. The average age is between 18 and 20. A 
selected group of Wacs is part of the Constabulary, with ap- 
proximately 120 at headquarters and 60 at the Sonthofen School. 

Today’s Occupation Force in Germany, the United States 


Constabulary, lives up to its motto—“Mobility, Vigilance, and 
Justice.” 











ONLY THE FINEST 


By 


CoLoneL R. G. STANTON 


HE Army today—in a military manpower crisis—is re- 

jecting more than 40 per cent of the men who apply for 
enlistment. This paradox is not the result of uncoordinated 
planning; it is sound policy, based on the Army’s essential 
requirements. 

Mere numerical strength is not enough. It would be a rela- 
tively simple matter to reach a recruiting goal by enlisting 
men with low efficiency potentials, men who are inapt, who 
are physically or mentally unable to perform essential military 
duties, who do not fit into the team, and who make poor 
representatives of the United States overseas. To what end? 
It is better for the Nation, better for the Army, and better for 
the individual, to enlist fewer men each of whom has been 
evaluated for his capacity to do a particular kind of job, or 
group of jobs, who is physically and mentally able to carry 
his share of the work of the Army, and who is a credit to the 
men with whom he works. 

The Army, like any large organization in business or in- 
dustry, exists for a certain purpose; it is not an end in itself. 
It has specific jobs to be performed. The men it wants are the 
men who can do those jobs, Enlisting men in the Army is 
essentially the same as employing men in business. The men 
enlisted, and the men hired, must be able to do the jobs for 
which they are being paid. 

The career guidance plan for enlisted men, which will be- 
come operative early in 1948, has categorized Army jobs into 
career fields. Procurement of personnel must be geared to 
these fields. To enlist a man who is not qualified to perform a 
job in any career field is short-sighted and wasteful. The mental 
and physical standards for enlistment, therefore have been 
COLONEL R. G. STANTON, GSC. is Chief, Procurement and Separations 


Branch, Personnel and Administration Division, General Staff, United 
States Army. 
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pegged at a point that will prevent the enlistment of a man 
who would not be able to perform any Army job. 


The nced for technicians has imposed an additional require- 
ment for exceptionally capable men. The Army operates more 
than a hundred technical training schools. Their entrance re- 
quirements are high; and only men of high qualifications are 
able to complete the courses successfully, Enlistment standards 
for technicians have been geared to the requirements of these 
schools. Any other policy would result in the enlistment of 
men who could not be trained and utilized economically. 


Even if Army jobs were of such a simple nature as to require 
no special qualifications, there would be ample justification 
for maintaining high enlistment standards. The Army, like any 
other organization, must. maintain a degree of prestige which 
will make it attractive to prospective employees (enlistees). 
Lack of prestige will spell the doom of any personnel procure- 
ment program. The Army cannot expect to attract enlistees 
of the required caliber if, after enlistment, they are forced 
to associate with men who are their mental, moral, and physical 
inferiors. If it enlisted every man who walked into a recruiting 
station, the Army would lose any chance of enlisting men in the 
higher mental, physical, and moral categories. Lowering stand- 
ards actually narrows rather than widens the enlistment po- 
tential. 

Any lowering of the enlistment standard would be likely 
to effect the attitude of the public and thus become a serious 
deterrent to enlistments. If parents, educators, churchmen, 
and advisers have the impression that time spent in the Army 
could be better spent elsewhere, then the Army will receive 
mostly those men whose time and future are unimportant. 
There is only one way to keep the Army high in public esteem; 
that is to exclude from enlistment those men who are morally 
and socially undesirable. 

The prestige of the Army also has a direct bearing on the 
current occupation mission. In the occupation of former 
enemy countries, the Army has assumed many responsibilities 
that are a far cry from military routine. It has, in large part, 
assumed the responsibility for the military government of these 
occupied countries, for the maintenance of their communica- 
tions, and, in many instances, for the operation of their trans- 
portation facilities. Aside from the fact that these duties 
must be efficiently carried out, there is a less tangible but 
equally important ideological mission—that of demonstrating 
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the superiority of the American system and the American 
way of life. That mission cannot be successfully executed 
by inferior personnel. The private who views himself as a 
small cog in the American military establishment is never- 
theless our Government’s official spokesman in thousands of 
daily, seemingly unimportant contacts with foreign nationals. 
The conduct of our troops in oversea theaters is of paramount 
importance. The Army would be remiss in its duty if it did 
not make every effort to insure the procurement and utilization 
of the highest type personnel on occupation duty. 

Enlistment policy is constantly being reoriented in order 
to attract an ever higher caliber of personnel. Recently, a 
program was inaugurated which gives a high school graduate an 
opportunity to enlist in the Army for specific technical train- 
ing in a school and a course of his choice. From this source 
it is expected that the Army’s requirements for technicians 
will be met, to a considerable extent. 

For men who enter the Army without having achieved a for- 
mal education, a full-fledged cducation program is ‘available. 
The Army Department intends to expand this program, so that 
the academic training of the soldier will become normal pro- 
cedure; and so that no man will feel that his period of service 
in the Army could have been better spent elsewhere. 

In any organization, the efficiency of the whole rests almost 
solely on the efficiency of the individual. The Army Depart- 
ment intends to focus its efforts on individual quality, even 
though the statistical necds of the Army could be met by 
lowering the enlistment qualifications, Any revision of the 
mental or physical standards will be based. on the changing 
complexion of particular Army jobs, not on statistical man- 
power needs, 

The Army as it stands today contains the finest and most 
capable group of young men in military history. The Army 
Department does not intend to retreat from that position. 


-AID 





FOR ARMY STUDENTS 


The man who graduates today and stops learning tomorrow is uneducated 
the duy after—Newlon D. Buker. 











WHAT THE ARMY NOW 
OFFERS THE RECRUIT 


OLLOWING is a summary of the practical benefits and ad- 

vantages accruing to the young man choosing a career in 
the Army or the Air Force. This summary incorporates changes 
accomplished by recent legislation and by Department of the 
Army directives, as of 15 October 1947. 


Qualifications for Enlistment 

Age: 18-34, inclusive (17 with parents’ consent), for original 
enlistment. Men 35-54, inclusive, may enlist if they have three 
years’ prior active service in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or 
Coast Gaard (at least three months of which must have been 
Army service). In such cases, age must not be greater than 35 
plus the number of years of prior honorable service. 

Citizenship: Aliens who can show written evidenee of legal 
declarations of intention to become citizens may be enlisted. 

Physical: Prescribed in WD Circular 31, 4 February 1947. 
Partially disabled combat veterans of World War II may be 
enlisted, provided they meet the standards of MR 1-9, 19 April 
1944 (and changes thereto) except for the specific combat- 
incurred disability, 

Mental: Varying requirements for the various arms and 
services of the Army and for the Air Force. No mental tests 
required for reenlistment. 


Periods of Enlistment 
Army: 2, 3, 4, or 5 years. (Reenlistment: 3, 4, or 5 years.) 
Air Force: 3, 4, or 5 years. 


Grade in Which Enlisted 


Original Enlistment: Private, with promotion of qualified 
recruits to private first class on completion of 4 months’ service. 





Prepared in cooperation with the Procurement and Separations Branch 
Personnel and Administration Division, General Staff, United States 
Army, and the Military Personnel Procurement Service Division, Office 
of The Adjutant General. 
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Reenlistment: Grade held at time of discharge for men re- 
enlisting for at least three years within 20 days after honorable 
discharge. Individuals with six months’ satisfactory Army 
service, if not eligible to be enlisted in a higher grade, will be 
reenlisted in grade six (private first class). 

Former Army (but not Air Corps) officers and warrant officers 
who enlist in the Army for a three year period within 20 days 
from the date of separation will be enlisted in grade one (lst 
or master sergeant). Former enlisted men, officers, warrant 
officers, or flight officers, of any of the Armed Forces, who 
possess certain specialties, may be enlisted in the Army or the 
Air Force in grades commensurate with their prior active 
service, if honorably discharged on or after 12 May 1945. 

Partially disabled combat wounded veterans of World War 
II: Former enlisted men in this category will be reenlisted in 
the grade held at the time of their last discharge, if they apply 
for reenlistment on or before 31 December 1947, or after that 
date if they apply within 20 days from date of discharge. 
Former officers, warrant officers, and flight officers will be en- 
listed in the first grade (Ist or master sergeant) if they apply 
for enlistment on or before 31 December 1947, or after that 
date if they apply within 20 days of the last day of terminal 
leave. 

Men with Job Specialties: Civilians without prior military 
or naval service, or having such service but discharged prior 
to 12 May 1945, who possess needed job specialties, may be 
enlisted in the Air Force in a grade to be individually deter- 
mined, They must enlist for three years and must be physically 
and otherwise qualified. 


Reenlistment Benefits 

Mustering-Out Pay: Men who enlisted or reenlisted in the 
Army or the Air Force before 1 July 1947 are entitled to muster- 
ing-out pay at the termination of their enlistment, if they have 
never received it. Those enlisting or reenlisting after that date 
are not entitled to mustering-out pay. 

Reenlistment Allowance: Men honorably discharged who 
reenlist after 1 June 1945 and within three months from date 
of discharge, will be paid a reenlistment allowance at the rate 
of $50 for each full year of active continuous service since the 
date of the last previous enlistment allowance. This is payable 
in a lump sum at the end of each enlistment period. All con- 
tinuous active service counts toward this allowance, whether 
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in enlisted, commissioned, or warrant officer status, providing 
any interruptions between periods of such service are of no 
more than 90 days each. 

Reenlistment Leave: Men who reenlist for a three-year 
period within 90 days from date of last discharge, and whose 
last period of active service in the Army was in an enlisted 
status, may be granted reenlistment leave of up to 30 days, 
which leave is chargeable against leave to be accrued during 
the new enlistment period. Any leave accrued and not taken 
during a previous enlistment may be combined with reenlist- 
ment leave, the total not to exceed 90 days. A reenlistment 
leave travel allowance (round trip) of five cents a mile is 
authorized, payable in advance, to the soldier’s home, or other 
place within the United States where his wife, child, brother, 
sister, or parent is residing. 











Pay Scale 
(Five per cent added for each three years of service.) 
GRADE BASE PAY PER MONTII 
First grade: M Sgt or Ist Sgt $165.00 
Second grade: T Sgt 135.00 
Third grade: S Sgt or Tec 3 135.00 
Fourth grade: Sgt or Tee 4 100.00 
Fifth grade: Cpl or Tee 5 90.00 
Sixth grade: Private first class 80.00 
Seventh grade: Private 75.00 





In addition to the above: 20 per cent increase for service overseas; 
50 per cent increase if member of a flying crew; 50 per cent increase, 
up to $50 maximum a month, if member of a glider crew; $50 a month 
ved parachulists (not in flying-pay status) while engaged upon parachute 

uly. 


(NOTE: Technician ratings will be abolished and second and third 
grades will be redesignated under the new enlisted career program, ef- 
fective early in 1943. See “Army Career Planning,” July 1947 Army 
INFORMATION DicEst.) 


Family Allowances 

Available to all enlisted men until six months after the official 
declaration of the end of the war. For men who enlisted on 
or hefore 30 June 1946, allowances will continue for the entire 
period of enlistment, regardless of the date the war is declared 
ended. For men who enlisted for a short term on or before 
30 June 1946, and who extend their enlistment to a three-year 
period, allowances will continue for the entire term of enlist- 
ment. The movement of an enlisted man’s dependents over- 
scas to join him does not affect the allowances. 
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An enlisted man, married and without children, allots $22 
of his monthly pay, and the Government adds $28, making a 
total of $50 which is sent directly to his wife each month by 
check. If there is a dependent child, the Government adds 
another $30, making a total of $80; and it adds another $20 
for each additional dependent child. (See tables below.) 

The enlisted man without wife or child, but with parents, 
brothers, or sisters dependent upon him in whole or in part, 
allots $22 of his monthly pay, and the Government adds enough 
to make up monthly allowances to them as indicated in the 
table for Class B-] dependents, 


Class A Dependents Class B-1 Dependents 


(Includes wife, child, or former (Includes parent, brother, or sister 
wife, divorced, of an enlisted man) who is dependent upon the enlisted 


BP eideiicircacwvenvacati $50 man for the chief portion of sup- 
Wife and one child ......... 80 port) 
Each additional child ....... 20 One ee eT $50 
Chita (Hor WHE! ocinccssc cae 42 
Each additional child ....... 2G TWO POPOMD oc cescceecsecses 68 
Former wife (divorced) ....-. 42 One parent and one brother or 
Former wife (divorced) and a Mee 68 
Maas reain a ares 2 
Each el i ee 20 Each additional brother or 
SIGE  walecistd Woderenandkuuns 11 
Class B Dependents Two parents and one brother 


SOG Os aly wie we wae es 
Includes parents, brothers, or a See 19 


sisters dependent upon the enlisted Each additional brother or 

man for a substantial portion of ee ee 11 
support. Total payment for such a 
dependents, regardless of number, 
is $37 per month (payable only 
while there is no allowance to any [Each additional brother or 
Class B-1 dependent), of which the SIMGES -.caccccnoucesndacne 1] 
soldier allots $22. 


brother or sister, no 
DELOUER 55 cotcen Se ecues was 42 


For the support of any one class of dependents, the enlisted 
man allots $22 monthly from his pay, regardless of the number 
of dependents. For the support of a combination of Class A 
and Class B, or Class A and Class B-1 dependents, he may allot 
$27 monthly from his pay, and the Government will add enough 
to make up monthly allowances to them according to the tables 
above, regardless of number. In no case will an enlisted man 
have more than $27 per month deducted from his pay for 
dependent support. 

Married enlisted men of the first three grades may be as- 
signed quarters for themselves and their families and still have 
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their dependents receive family allowances. When quarters 
are not furnished, such enlisted men may, at their option, re- 
ceive either the monetary allowance in lieu of quarters for 
dependents (90 cents a day) or arrange dependents’ allow- 
ances—but not both. 


Opportunities For Commissions 


Each year there are approximately 3500 openings in the Army 
and 500 openings in the Air Force for enlisted men who have 
been commissioned through Officer Candidate Schools. Follow- 
ing successful completion of the six months’ course, graduates 
are commissioned second lieutenants in the Officers Reserve 
Corps to serve on active duty for two years. Provided these 
officers are willing to volunteer for a longer period and a re- 
quirement exists for them, they may be continued on extended 
active duty. Applicants must be at least 2014 years old and must 
not have reached their 28th birthday at the time of entering 
OCS. They must have at least nine months remaining in their 
current enlistment, or extend their current term, or be dis- 
charged for the convenience of the Government in order to 
reenlist. 


In addition, the Air Force has openings for enlisted men in 
Aviation Cadet Pilot Training. Upon successful completion 
of the 52 weeks’ course, graduates are rated as pilots, commis- 
sioned temporary second lieutenants,and assigned to flying duty. 
Applicants must be 20-2614 years of age, unmarried, and must 
have completed two years of college or the equivalent. 


Enlisted men may compete for admission to the United 
States Military Academy; or they may obtain commissions in 
the Regular Army or the Air Force by graduating from OCS 
and entering upon a one-year “competitive tour” of duty, dur- 
ing which they will compete with other temporary officers for 
Regular Army commissions. Applicants must be between the 
ages of 2] and 27. 


Within a few months, competition for appointments as war- 
rant officers will be reopened to enlisted men of the first three 
grades. At present, there are two grades, Warrant Officer 
Junior Grade (WOJG) and Chief Warrant Officer (CWO): 
but if the Congress is willing, the Army plans to add two more 
grades, providing pay up to the equivalent of the base pay 
of a major, and equivalent allowances. 
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Education in the Army 5 

Recruits may qualify for technical schooling while under- 
going basic training; and under recent enlisted career plans, 
a soldier may choose his job field and be guided through the 
schools and assignments which enable him to move up the 
career ladder. 

High school graduates may enlist with a guarantee of assign- 
ment to technical schools of their choice. The man selects the 
course in which he is interested from lists in every recruiting 
station. He applies for the course; and, if accepted, he receives 
a letter authorizing him to attend the technical school, if and 
when he enlists. At no time during this application period is 
he under an obligation to enlist, even after he is accepted for 
the course. If he has no prior military service, he will undergo 
the usual 13-week basic training before beginning specialized 
schooling. Applicants with prior service will be assigned to the 
school of their choice shortly after enlistment. Enlistment must 
be for at least three years. 

The United States Armed Forces Institute offers instruction 
by classroom and correspondence methods in a large number of 
subjects at elementary, high school, and college levels. This 
service includes texts, lesson materials, and evaluation of work 
for high school and college credit. Army Education Centers 
throughout the Army offer a wide variety of courses. 

A limited number of enlisted men also are sent to civilian 
colleges and industrial training schools, at Government expense, 
for advanced technical training. 


Assignment Options 

Men with prior service, who were discharged on or after 
12 May 1945, may be enlisted for direct initial assignment for 
a minimum period of one year within the Army Area in which 
they enlist. They may choose any understrength unit or in- 
stallation within that Area (except Air Force units or Class III 
installations) and must enlist for at least three years. For the 
Air Force, any individual with former service in the Army, 
Navy, Marines, or Coast Guard who desires assignment to a 
specific Air Force base or unit may obtain initial assignment 
to the base or unit of his choice, provided he reports there 
personally, and provided a vacancy exists. 

Men with prior service in any of the Armed Forces who are 
enlisted in grade three or below may enlist for initial assign- 
ment to the European Command until 1 January 1948. Any 
recruit may enlist for direct assignment to one of five famous 
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wartime divisions now on occupation duty in Japan and Korea 
—the 6th, 7th, 24th, or 25th Infantry Divisions, and the 11th 
Airborne Division. 

Men may enlist for certain specific job assignments, depend- 
ing upon their qualifications, These include duty with the 
Army Security Agency; U. S. Disciplinary Barracks; Military 
Intelligence Service in the Far East; and the Counter Intelli- 
gence Corps. 


Retirement — Insurance — Death Benefits 
The soldier pays nothing for his cumulative retirement 
credit; yet it means a lifetime annuity for which, as a civilian, 
he would have paid high monthly premiums for many years. 
A soldier may retire any time after completing 20 years of 
service. His retirement income is 214 per cent of his base and 
longevity pay for each year of service. In 20 years, the average 
soldier can expect to be at least a sergeant. Here is the monthly 
retirement pay, guaranteed for life, of grades from sergeant up: 











GRADE 20 YEARS’ SERVICE 30 YEARS’ SERVICE 
Ist or Master Sergeant $107.25 $185.63 
Technical Sergeant 87.75 151.88 
Staff Sergeant 74 75 129.38 
Sergeant 65.00 112.50 





‘ Under a civilian insurance plan, it would cost nearly $100 a 
month to accumulate the retirement benefits received by a Ist 
or master sergeant. In the Army, it costs nothing. 


Insurance: The soldier can get National Service Life Insur- 
ance in seven forms at reduced premium rates, This insurance, 
operated and administered by the Government, offers term, 
ordinary life, 30-payment life, 20-payment life, 20-year endow- 
ment, endowment at age 60, and endowment at age 65 plans, 
in amounts up to $10,000. The advantages of this insurance are 
discussed in the October ARMy INFORMATION Dicest. 


Death Benefits: Even if the soldier carried no insurance, 
he would have the equivalent, in death benefits, of considerable 
insurance, at no cost to him. The Government pays a gratuity 
equal to six months’ base and longevity pay to the nearest of 
kin of a serviceman immediately upon his death. More im- 
portant are the widows’ and dependents’ pensions. These vary 
considerably, but the following table covers most cases. 

If the serviceman’s death results from a service-connected 
disability, regardless of how long after the disabling incident 
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it occurs, monthly payments to surviving dependents are made 
as follows: 











Service-Connected Disability Service-Connected Disability 
Contracted in Wartime Contracted in Peacetime 
$60. sie/n GNMMLONG laine sidowind stan veces edanatwoawes $38 
78. eves WIGOW WIRE ONG CII oc.c6scicccceccoacs 49 
1560 .<: Bach agemionae CHA occccccccccecwewws 10 
30. oe ol NGr WHGOWs GMO" CHING ices a ccviecccccwcees . 
45.60 ....No widow, two children ............... 28 
Y. vooc GCs -AGGIONS! CBNO cis ccccsccedscecs 8 
54, ....One dependent parent ................. 30 
60. ..».Lwo dependent parents ............... 40 





If the serviceman is a veteran of World War II, and if his 
record shows ten per cent or more wartime service-connected 
disability, his survivors may receive pension payments regard- 
less of whether or not his death resulted from a service-con- 
nected disability. The benefit in such cases‘is $42 for a widow; 
$54 for widow and one child; $6 for each additional child; 
$21.60 if there is no widow, but one child; $32.40 if no widow 
but two children; $43.20 if no widow but three children; and 
$4.80 for each additional child. Non-service-connected death 
pensions are limited to widows and children with an annual 
income of less than $1000, for one survivor; and $2500 for two 
or more survivors, 


Miscellaneous and Hidden Advantages 

The soldier’s food is free; his meals are scientifically bal- 
anced; and he gets all he wants to eat. Commissaries usually 
are available, providing economies for married men. Military 
clothing is free. Laundry, dry cleaning, and repair services 
are provided at low cost for the soldier and his family. Inci- 
dental shopping expenses are kept at a minimum through the 
low-price shopping facilities of post exchanges. 

The soldier gets the finest medical and dental care at no 
cost. A married soldier’s dependents may receive medical and 
dental care, at no cost, if stationed where facilities permit. 

Leave privileges accrue at the rate of 30 days a year; and a 
leave-ration allowance averaging 70 cents a day is authorized. 
Passes for brief absences are not counted against annual leave 
time. Savings accounts, through the Soldier’s Deposit plan, 
pay four per cent interest. 

Wherever the soldier may be, he is never far from the 
guidance and counsel of a chaplain of his faith. Carefully 
planned recreation and entertainment are made available, at 
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little or no cost. Clubs, recreation areas, and rest centers pro- 
vide indoor sports and libraries, in addition to other facilities. 
Many posts have swimming pools, bowling alleys, tennis courts, 
golf courses, athletic fields, and well-equipped gymnasiums. 
First-run movies are shown at post theaters at low prices; and 
professional stage, screen, and radio entertainers are frequent 
visitors at Army and Air Forces installations. Recreation facili- 
ties are plentiful overseas, also, with the added attraction of 
free or “all expense” tours at very low cost, for the soldier and 
his family, to scenic and historic spots. 

Benefits under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
or “GI Bill of Rights,” have ended for all men enlisting 
initially after 24 July 1947. Those who enlisted before 25 July 
1947 are eligible for benefits, provided they serve the 90-day 
period required and are honorably discharged. 

Service pay compares strikingly with that for similar jobs in 
civilian industry. According to a conservative estimate based on 
Army studies, the pay of an unmarried private on duty in the 
United States is equivalent to a civilian monthly paycheck of 
$211.50. Department of Labor figures show that the average 
annual wage during 1945 in manufacturing industries was 
$2300, or $191 a month. A private realizes more from his $75 
per month, according to the following comparison: 


NECESSARY MONTHLY EXPENSES 








Unmarried Civilian Worker Unmarried Army Private 
(Monthly Income $191.00) (Monthly Income $75.00) 





RE kine uanetie ee $ 30.00 $ .00 
TER eletorcror rc xian cares 50.00 .00 
So On eee Pt re as a 15.00 .00 
Medical, dental care ... 5.00 .00 
BTIBTIUANOG | ao oicisicieie oi ow 10.00 6.50 
MMCOMG LAX os ..icea.cew ss 22.00 00 
Transportation ......... 6.00 .00 
Laundry, cigarettes, ete. 15.00 10.00 
RTRCIOOMEBNS <6 2656 9:6, 0.00015) 0%0 10.00 10.00 








$163.00 ... TOTALS ... $26.50 


Out of $191.00 the civilian Out of $75.00 the 
saves only $28. private saves $48.50. 





Members of the Armed Forces will continue to enjoy their 
present income tax advantages until 1 January 1949, after 
which they will pay taxes, according to civilian rates, on their 


base and longevity pay only; and even then their allowances 
will be tax free. 











A PROGRAM FOR 
PREPAREDNESS 


By 


THe HonorasLeE BernArD M. BarucH 


We must not again make the mistake of not being properly 
organized in case another war is thrust upon us. Here is the 
minimum program that should be placed upon the statute 
books, ready to function, should war come: 


Mobilization of the full might of America—militarily, eco- 
nomically, and spiritually. 

Universal Military Training. 

All men and women to be subject to mobilization, with a 
work-or-fight clause. The same applies to all professions, 
sciences, callings, crafts, industrial and agricultural efforts, 
including labor of all kinds. In other words, there should be 
a pool of all our manpower, brains and brawn, ready to be 
tapped at any moment for war purposes. 


An industrial plan ready to go into effect, with full control 
of production, distribution and prices, with the power of 
allocation, priority, and even exclusion—for everything. The 
wisdom with which we organize our resources, men, money, 
and materials will make for the greatest of all—winning morale. 

Elimination of unfair profits from war and prevention of 
inflation through an overall price regulation, tax and savings 
program. There must be only enough profit to keep our 
economy and production going. That cannot be done by favor- 
ing any one segment of our society. 

While we must keep our civilian structure alive, we must 
keletonize it by restricting materials and manpower for un- 
necessary wants. In World War II, too much went for wants 
rather than for needs. 





From an address by Mr. Baruch before the Industrial College of the 
irmed Forces. 
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An organization to export materials that are in demand by 
other nations and to buy the things our Nation needs, or desires 
to keep from enemy hands. 

Accumulation of critical imports. 

Retention of war plants, particularly synthetic rubber plants. 

Intensified scientific research. 

A standard form of contract—set up now. 

An intelligence service enlarged far beyond what now exists. 

Information and propaganda—organized, gone over and con- 
tinually improved, to be ready when action demands, 

Until some effective international guarantee of security has 
been established or resort to war eliminated, we cannot dis- 
regard the dangers inherent in developing mass housing in 
cities, Surveys must be made of underground industrial es- 
tablishments, of places of refuge for civilians, and of dispersal 
of populations, 

These organizations should be planned in considerable de- 
tail and gone over every three or six months by the National 
Security Resources Board. Competent men should be trained 
to fill the key positions, The Chiefs of Staff should make recom- 
mendations to the National Security Resources Board of such 
changes as they deem wise and necessary. Setting up of indus- 
trial and social machinery should not be left to M-Day. 

All organizations should be continually exposed to the proper 
Congressional Committees, keeping them in touch with de- 
fense plans. The American people must be taken into fullest 
confidence. They will do anything required of them if they 
are told why. Do not try to fool them. 

Universal Military Training must be regarded as the apex 
of a pyramid grounded upon the broad bases I have outlined 
above. It has neither purpose nor effect except as part of such 
a structure. To believe that our national security can be assured 
through Universal Military Training alone is to deceive our- 
selves and to waste the precious time of our youth. Only if 
combined with a sound and comprehensive program for our 
national security can it be really effective. 

And [ stand with the Secretaries of State, War, and Navy, 
and the Chiefs of Staff of the Services, in favoring uniform 
hemispheric training and armament. We should make South, 
Central, and North America a complete unit. 
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Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo. 
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For the first time in our history, there exists—in the National Security Act of 1947— 
4 comprehensive program for national security, with close integration of the military 
establishment and Government agencies charged with overall defense. This program, 
described in THe Dicest for September (“Reorganizing for Total Defense”), is in the 
tapable hands of the men pictured in these pages. 




















SECRETARY OF STATE 
The Honorable George C. Marshall is a 


member of the National Security Council. Un 
Photographs of other members of the Coun- 
cil are shown in these pages. President 
Truman presides, Mr. Sidney W. Souers is 
Executive Secretary, and the members are: 
Secretaries of State, Defense, Army, Navy. -_ 
Air Force, the Chairman of the National 

Security Resources Board, and others as 
designated by The President. Pa 
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NATIONAL SECURITY Rear Admiral Roscoe H. = SS a 
COUNCIL Hillenkoetter, formerly hound Corp., an > 
Sidney W. Souers, for- director of the Central time Government con! 


' i n transportation, 
merly rear admiral and Intelligence Group. ant on po 


Chief, Planning Branch, 
Naval Intelligence. 
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While not members of the Na- ath 
tional Security Team (an or- a 
ganization within the Executive 
Department of the Govern- 
ment), Senator Chan Gurney 
(left) and Representative Wal- 
ter G. Andrews (right), Chair- 
men of the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, 
contribute understanding 
leadership for military legisla- 
tion in the Congress- 
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SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


The Honorable James Forrestal, 
Secretary of Defense, entered the 
| United States Navy in May 1917 
| as a seaman second class. He was 
commissioned naval aviator in 1917 
and was ordered overseas in Oc- 
tober 1918. He was discharged as 
a lieutenant, United States Navy, 
in July 1919. In civilian life, he 
was president of Dillon, Read and 
Company of New York. In June 
1940, he was appointed adminis- 
trative assistant to President 
Roosevelt, and in August was ap- 
pointed Under Secretary of the 
Navy. He was appointed Secre- 
tary of the Navy in May 1944 and 
continued in that office until he 
became Secretary of Defense 17 
September 1947. 
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SPECIAL ASSISTANTS 
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hn H. Ohly, Secretary 
_ the War Council, 
aintains liaison with 
encies in the National 


curity Organization. 


















U. S. NAVY PHOTO. 
Marx Leva will be con- 
cerned primarily with 
legal matters, including 
legislation. 















U. S. NAVY PHOTO. 
W. J. McNeil assists the 
Secretary of Defense in| 
fiscal, budgetary, and ad-| 
ministrative matters. | 




















CHAIRMAN, RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


Dr. Vannevar Bush, director of the 
wartime Office of Scientific Research 
and Development, mobilized the Na- 
tion’s scientists for the war effort, and 
served as chairman of the Joint Re- 
search and Development Board set 
up by the Secretaries of War and 
Navy. 
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MEMBER, JOINT CHIEFS 
OF STAFF 


Fleet Admiral William D. Leahy is 
Chief of Staff to The President. Other 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
are: Chief of Staff, United States 
Army; Chief of Naval Operations; 
and Chief of ‘Staff, United States Air 
Force—all pictured elsewhere in this 
section. 
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War College. 


DIRECTOR, JOINT STAFF 


Major General Alfred M. Gruenther, 
formerly Deputy 
United States Forces in Austria, and 
Deputy Commandant of the National 
His staff consists of 
100 officers from the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force Departments of the Na- 
tional Military Establishment. 
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Commander of 


CHAIRMAN, MUNITIONS BOARD 


Thomas Jean Hargrave, president of 
the Eastman Kodak Company. On 1 


July 1947, he succeeded R. R. Deupree | 


as execulive chairman of the Army 
and Navy Munitions Board, forerun- 
ner of the present unified Munitions 
Board. 
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SECRETARY OF THE ARMY U. S. ARMY PHOTO. 
The Honorable Kenneth C. Royall, UNDER SECRETARY OF 


formerly Secretary and Under Secre- THE ARMY 

tary of War, is a World War I veteran. Willies: H. Draper, as a major gen- 

In World War II, as a brigadier gen- eral, was economic adviser to General 

eral, he was Deputy Fiscal Director, Lucius Clay in Germany and mem- 

Army Service Forces. ber of the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee for Selective Service. 








ASSISTANT SECRETARY ASSISTANT SECRETARY | 


OF THE ARMY 


Gordon Gray, a captain in 
World War II, formerly a 
North Carolina State Sen- . 
ator and publisher. (Not yet appointed) 
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CHIEF OF STAFF 
(Army) 
General of the Army Dwight 
D. Eisenhower (left), form- 
erly Supreme Commander, 
Allied Expeditionary Forces. 


BACITRACH. 


DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF 
(Army) 
Lieutenant General J. Law- 
ton Collins (right), form- 
erly Director of Informa- 


tion, War Department. 
U. S. ARMY PHOTO. 
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SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
The Honorable John L. Sullivan 


formerly served as Under Secretary 
of the Navy and as Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy for Air. He was also As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury. 


ea 


U. S. NAVY PHOTO. 
UNDER SECRETARY OF 
THE NAVY 


W. John Kenney, formerly Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy and before that 
special counsel to the Secretary of 
the Navy. 





ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

OF THE NAVY 
John Nicholas Brown was ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
Chief, Monuments, Fine mr 
Arts, and Archives Division, OF THE NAVY 
U. S. Group, Allied Con- 
trol Council in Germany. 
U. S. NAVY PHOTO. (Not yet appointed) 


CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OCPERATIONS 

Fleet Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz (left), formerly 
Commander in Chief, Pacific 
Fleet and Pacific Ocean 
Areas. 

U. S. NAVY PHOTO. 

VICE CHIEF OF 
NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Admiral Dewitt C. Ramsey 
(right), formerly Chief of 
the Bureau of Aeronautics, 


Navy Department. 
U. S. NAVY PHOTO. 
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AIR FORCE UNDER SECRETARY OF THE 
AIR FORCE 


SECRETARY OF THE 
The Honorable W. Stuart Symington, 


formerly Chief, Surplus Property Ad- Arthur S. Barrows was president of 
ministration, was named Assistant Sears Roebuck & Co. from 1942 until 
Secretary of War for Air in January he became vice-chairman of the com- 
1946. pany’s board of directors in 1946. 


ASSISTANT sEQRETARY 
OF THE AIR FORCE 
Cornelius Vanderbilt Whit- 
ney (left) served as colonel 
in the Army Air Forces in 

World War II. 


PACH BROS, N. Y. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF THE AIR FORCE 
Eugene M. Zuckert (right) 
was special assistant to Mr. 
Symington (then Assistant 


Secretary of War in the Air). 
U.S.A.F. PHOTO. 


CHIEF OF STAFF 
(Air Force) 
General Carl Spaatz (left), 
formerly Commanding Gen- 


eral of the Army Air Forces. 
U. S. ARMY PHOTO. 


VICE CHIEF OF STAFF 
(Air Force) 
General Hoyt S. Vanden- 
berg (right), formerly Dep- 
uty Commanding General, 


Army Air Forces. 
U.S.A.F. PHOTO. 




















THE QUALITY OF MERCY” 


By 
Major GENERAL Epwarp F. WITSELL 
The Adjutant General 


HE penal program of the Department of the Army is one 

of treatment, rather than one of punishment. The keynote 
of the program is clemency—not over-indulgent leniency, but 
clemency that will benefit the prisoner, the Army, and society; 
clemency that will, at the same time, insure that the prisoner 
is justly punished for his offense. 


Loss of liberty is the most deeply felt punishment and 
the greatest deterrent in a society where freedom is a birth- 
right. Although confinement is necessary, it must be supple- 
mented by a rehabilitation program that will fill the needs 
of the individual prisoner and prepare him to meet the com- 
plexities of modern society. It must not only point out the 
error of his ways, but must afford him an opportunity to be- 
come a respectable, law-abiding citizen, carrying his share of 
group responsibilities. For those prisoners who have been 
selected for return to honorable military status, this is accom- 
plished by military training. For those who will return to 
civilian life, it is done by a strong program of educational, 
vocational, and industrial activities. 


It is the policy of the Department of the Army to restore 
to honorable duty all prisoners, except those precluded by the 
nature of their offenses, who are wérthy of such an opportunity. 
Prisoners convicted of crimes generally recognized as felonies 
in civil courts, or who are guilty of desertion from units en- 
gaged in combat or about to embark for oversea duty, normally 
do not have this privilege. 

One of the requisites for restoration is a desire on the part 
of the prisoner to be restored to duty status. After serving 
one year (or one-third of their sentences, if that is less) pris- 
oners confined in disciplinary barracks who meet the require- 
ments may apply for the eight-week training course required 
for restoration. Prisoners confined in Federal penal institutions, 
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provided they meet the requirements, are also eligible to be 
returned to a disciplinary barracks training company in prep- 
aration for return to duty status. 

For prisoners not considered for restoration to duty, a pro- 
gram of rehabilitation for civilian life is in operation, Educa- 
tional opportunities afforded general prisoners range from 
reading and writing through a curriculum comparable to that 
required for graduation from high school. In addition to the 
usual high school courses, commercial subjects such as typing, 
basic bookkeeping, and shorthand also are offered. Beyond 
the high school level, correspondence courses from the United 
States Armed Forces Institute, and from colleges and univer- 
sities offering extension work, are available. 

Many vocational courses also are offered, including weld- 
ing, carpentry, cabinet-making, cooking and baking, automobile 
mechanics, radio construction and electrical repair, printing, 
drafting, painting, plumbing, and steam-fitting. Hobby shops 
are operated, to provide an outlet for any creative ability 
prisoners may possess, 

In addition, prisoners may be assigned to work in industrial 
shops which are operated for the maintenance of the in- 
stallation and for the manufacture and renovation of equip- 
ment for the Army and other Government agencies. In these 
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Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo. 


Learning the metal working trade at Camp Gordon, Georgia, disciplinary 
barracks. Faces in this and accompanying photographs have been blacked 
out so as to protect the identity of prisoners. 
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Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo. 
An automotive shop class at the U. S. Disciplinary Barracks, Camp 
Gordon, Georgia. 


activities, prisoners may progress from a status comparable to 
that of an apprentice to that of a skilled craftsman. 

But the Army is concerned not only with encouraging regu- 
lar work habits in its general prisoners; it also -provides a 
program designed to change their mental attitudes and guide 
them in socialized thinking. Classes are held in group psy- 
chotherapy, and prisoners receive individual treatment in 
this field. Under the guidance of an experienced therapist. 
they discuss common social problems and the individual’s re- 
action to these problems. Not only do these discussions have 
a therapeutic value; they also point out the errors of their 
ways to the prisoners and give them a guide for future con- 
duct. This is sound mental hygiene. 

Clemency in the Army’s system of military justice begins 
immediately after the sentencing of an accused by the court. 
The record of trial is reviewed by the Staff Judge Advocate 
of the command in which the prisoner was tried. He submits 
to the reviewing authority his written legal opinion concern- 
ing the weight and sufficiency of the evidence and the legality 
of the sentence, together with his recommendations. He may 
recommend a reduction of the sentence, in view of mitigat- 
ing circumstances or on the basis of prior good record. The 
reviewing authority then disapproves the finding of guilty 
or reduces it to a lesser charge (for example, from desertion 
to AWOL) if the evidence does not support it; and he approves. 
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disapproves, or reduces the sentence, and designates a place of 
confinement. He usually follows the recommendations of his 
Staff Judge Advocate. While he may reduce a sentence, he 
has no authority to increase it or to order a retrial for an 
offense of which the accused has been acquitted. The record 
of trial is then forwarded to the Office of The Judge Advocate 
General, Department of the Army, where it is again reviewed 
for legality. On this review, a further reduction in sentence 
may be recommended or, if legally excessive, directed. 

All general prisoners, regardless of where they are con- 
fined, are given periodic clemency consideration. An initial 
review is directed within the first six months of confinement. 
The cases of prisoners confined in disciplinary barracks or 
Federal institutions are reviewed by the Clemency Board, now 
in the Office of the Assistant Secretary of the Army, and for- 
merly in the Office of the Under Secretary of War. Pres- 
entation of a case to the board consists-of a description of 
the court-martial proceedings, a report of the prisoner’s en- 
vironmental and family background, his record of behavior 
before and since entering the Army, pertinent comments by 
the psychiatrist and psychologist and other members of the dis- 
ciplinary barracks classification board, and whatever recom- 
mendations are deemed appropriate. At the time of the initial 
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Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo. 
A vocational training class in tailoring. 
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Official U. S$. Army Signal Corps Photo. 


The violator of disciplinary rules receives a hearing before a court 
consisting of three officers. All charges are in writing. 


review an annual date of review is established, and once a year, 
during the prisoner’s confinement, his case is again reviewed. 

Here is an example of how the clemency policy works. A 
prisoner who was convicted of AWOL and attempted assault 
received a reduction in sentence from eight years to five years. 
The commander, on the recommendation of his staff, had rec- 
ommended a reduction in the prisoner’s sentence. When the 
case was reviewed in the War Department, the Correction 
Branch and the Under Secretary’s Clemency Board concurred in 
the commander’s recommendation. The extending of clemency 
was based on the prisoner’s good civilian and military record 
prior to the commission of the offense. Later, the prisoner 
was considered for restoration to duty, and his restoration was 
approved by the War Department. After indicating by good 
and honorable service that he was willing to carry his share 
of responsibility, he received an honorable discharge from 
the Army. In other cases, concerning prisoners whose offenses 
precluded restoration to duty, reductions in sentences were 
granted, and later, after becoming eligible for parole, they 
were paroled and permitted to return to civilian life and to 
engage in normal social pursuits. 


Between July 1945 and June 1946, the War Department Clem- 
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ency Board reviewed 22,651 cases; of that number 85 per cent 
were granted some type of clemency. From July 1946, when 
the Advisory Board on Parole was established in the Office of 
the Under Secretary of War, to April 1947, 1357 applications 
for parole were approved and of that number only 15 have been 
revoked. Other forms of clemency are the “good time” that 
a prisoner receives for good conduct, and employment abate- 
ment of sentence for participation in certain types of work. 
The Army operates (as of June 1947) four maximum-custody 
disciplinary barracks, located at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas; 
Camp Cooke, California; Green Haven, New York; and Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, with a total inmate population of approxi- 
mately 5200. Each of these barracks accepts all types of pris- 
oners and has individual cells as well as dormitories. Medium- 
custody, wire-inclosed installations located at Fort Knox, Ken- 
tucky; New Cumberland, Pennsylvania; and Camp Gordon, 
Georgia, have a population of more than 5000 prisoners. In- 
stallations of this type are divided into compounds, and the 
prisoners live in barracks. In all, the Army supervises (as 
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Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo. 
Work details return to the compound. 
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of June 1947) more than 10,000 general prisoners in its own 
installations, and has policy control over some 4000 more who 
are in Federal penal institutions. 

Prior to World War II, the Army had a single disciplinary 
barracks—the United States Disciplinary Barracks at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas. With mobilization and a rapidly grow- 
ing civilian-soldier population, it was necessary to relieve the 
pressure on Leavenworth by the establishment of branches and 
the decentralization of supervision. In December 1942, a 
rehabilitation center was activated in each Service Command 
and placed under the jurisdiction of the Service Commander. 
A new approach was needed in military penal policy, and the 
Correction Division was established in the Office of The Ad- 
jutant General. This Division has become the Correction 
Branch, Personnel Bureau, Office of The Adjutant General. 


The Correction Branch is charged with staff supervision of 
the custody of general prisoners and the promotion of their 
reformation and rehabilitation. It develops policies and pro- 
cedures concerning custody, military training, educational and 
vocational guidance, restoration, parole, clemency, and the many 
housekeeping operations. It also inspects disciplinary barracks, 
and assists Army commanders (who succeed Service Com- 
manders in direct supervision) in the selection of supervisory 
and training personnel. The Branch approves transfer of pri- 
soners from one military installation to another and between 
military and Federal institutions; and it handles correspondence 
and other administrative matters, It sets standards and develops 
programs for training military penal personnel. 

Much of the modern penal policy which governs the dis- 
ciplinary barracks today had its inception in the Rehabilitation 
Centers of wartime. To these centers were sent prisoners 
considered to be salvageable, and whose offenses did not pre- 
clude their return to duty status. On admission to the “rehab” 
center, the prisoner was assigned to the reception company. 
Here all available information concerning his military and 
civilian history was obtained. Military records furnished the 
information about his Army service, and a carefully pre- 
pared social case history was obtained by the American Red 
Cross. He was interviewed by a psychologist, a psychiatrist, 
and a psychiatric social worker, and was given an examination 
to determine his educational background and development, ani 
his mechanical aptitudes. He and his records were then broug!:t 
before a classification board. He was interviewed by members 
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of the board, his records were studied, and recommendations 
concerning his confinement program and his possible restoration 
to duty were made to the commandant. 

Prisoners considered to have less potentiality for honorable 
restoration to duty, and prisoners convicted of offenses gen- 
erally recognized as felonies in civil courts, were confined in 
disciplinary barracks. The same information was obtained 
on them as was obtained on prisoners in rehabilitation centers, 
and the prisoners’ programs were based on the interpretation 
of that information. Although marked primarily for rehabili- 
tation for civilian life, prisoners confined in disciplinary bar- 
racks were given the same opportunity for restoration as those 
confined in rehabilitation centers. 


The offense rate of military personnel stands up well when 
compared to that of the civilian population. At the peak 
of the Army’s general prisoner population—in October 1945 
—five out of every 1000 soldiers were confined. The civilian 
rate for the same age-group (18 to 44 years old) was six out 
of every 1000—for 1940, a comparable period because men in 
this age group were then mostly civilians. This difference 
is particularly significant in view of the fact that 64 per cent 
of the Army’s prisoners were confined for military offenses 
which bore no civilian counterpart. Although in many cases 
confronted with a different type of offender, the Army was 
faced with much the same problems as civilian institutions, 
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Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo. 


\ vocational training class at the U. S. Disciplinary Barracks, Milwaukee. 
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but with the increased complication of being engaged in the 
greatest war in history, with all its attendant social problems. 

The restoration rate also speaks well for the Army. Over- 
seas during the war, 22,689 men were committed to disciplinary 
training centers (comparable to rehabilitation centers in the 
zone of interior). More than half of these, or 14,000, were 
restored to duty. Overall—from 1940 through 1946—there 
were 84,000 general prisoners in confinement. Half of them 
—42,000—were restored to duty. Of those restored to duty 
status, 12 per cent again committed offenses resulting in re- 
confinement. In terms of the wartime Army, the number of 
prisoners restored to duty represents approximately the strength 
of three fighting infantry divisions; and the number of re- 
cidivists represents the strength of approximately one and two- 
thirds infantry regiments. 

The success of the penal program of the Department of the 
Army is the result of careful planning. Outstanding contem- 
porary penologists were consulted, and have assisted in setting 
up the plan of confinement and treatment. Carefully chosen 
qualified officers were assigned to put the plan into operation 
and to continue it. A course for the training of both officer 
and enlisted personnel in the securing and treatment of pri- 
oners is maintained in The Adjutant General’s School. Officers 
with a background of vocational and educational training are 
assigned to carry on those types of work in the disciplinary 
barracks. All efforts in the program are directed toward mak- 
ing the prisoner a better person, a better citizen, whether he 
is restored to duty or returned to civilian life. 





Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo. 


Prisoners who qualify for return to duty status undergo an eight-week 
training program. Here, rehabilitated soldiers participate in graduation 
exercises prior to restoration. 











TRAINED MEN—WHERE 
WILL THEY COME FROM? 


By 
THe HonorasLtE CHAN GURNEY 
Ty one, trained men in large numbers there can be no 


security for any of us, and everything else we may do be- 
comes almost a meaningless gesture. No matter what weapons 


may be used, wars still will be fought by men . . . The 
Regular establishment will be terribly handicapped unless we 
have reserves in readiness at all times, . . . and there is no 


way that these can be provided except through Universal 
Training. 

Americans ought to know by this time . . . that wars are 
no longer fought by professional armies, but by citizen armies. 
Only one officer in a hundred in the Army of the United States 
in World War II was a graduate of West Point. Only two 
officers out of a hundred were Regulars. All of the others . 
came directly from civilian pursuits into the military service. 
Fortunately there was time to train them. . . . The weakness 
of our present situation is that we shall not have this time 
again. This means that the officers and enlisted personnel who 
would be required in another war . . . will have to be trained 
in advance, if trained at all. 


No one who has studied the problem assumes that they 
could be given all the training required for active military 
service. But under a Universal Military Training system they 
could be given enough training to make it possible to absorb 
them quickly into military units. They could be given enough 
training to make our civilian components ready and effective 
on a future M-Day. 

As Chairman of the Senate Committee on Armed Services, I 
have seen the Army’s confidential estimates of the mobilization 
potential, with and without Universal Training. Even to a 
layman the weakness of our present position is shocking. 





From an article by Senator Chan Gurney, Chairman, Committee on Armed 
Services, United States Senate, in THE RESERVE OFFICER. 
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ARMY-AIR FORCE 
AGREEMENTS 


ETAILED agreements for separation of the U. S. Army 

and the U. S. Air Force were presented for approval to 
the Secretary of Defense on 17 September 1947. The plan 
provides for no immediate drastic change in current operations, 
and recommends specifically that the agreements be imple- 
mented at such times as are agreed upon by the Chiefs of Staff 
of the Army and the Air Force. The salient points in the agree- 
ments are contained in the following digest. 

The Army will continue to give service support to the Air 
Force. Where service units are organically part of an Air Force 
group or wing, they will be Air Force units, with Air Force 
officers and with personnel included in the Air Force Troop 
Basis. Where they are not an organic part, and where they per- 
form services common to both the Army and the Air Force, 
they will be Army units (and officers) attached for duty to 
the Air Force. Examples are engineer battalions ‘and signal 
companies. Chaplains and medical personnel will continue 
to be Army. 

Of the 50,000 Regular commissions authorized by the Con- 
gress, 20,000 will be allotted to the Air Force and 30,000 to 
the Army, the latter including those whose basic branch is 
other than Air Force and those who are attached to the Air 
Force as individuals. 

Officers who hold commissions in the Air Corps (including 
Reserve and AUS) will be transferred to the Department of the 
Air Force. Warrant officers and enlisted personnel now under 
command authority or jurisdiction of the Commanding General, 
Army Air Forces (now the Air Force), will be transferred to 
the U. S. Air Force—except for personnel assigned to cer- 
tain common service-type units and certain kinds of medical 
units or duties. Any individual in these common service-type 
units not transferred to the Air Force who desires transfer 
to the Air Force may submit a request to the Chief of Staff, 
United States Air Force, prior to 1 July 1949. Any individua! 
transferred to the Department of the Air Force who does noi 
desire such transfer may submit a written request to the 
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Chief of Staff, United States Army, prior to 1 July 1949, re- 
questing transfer to the Department of the Army. After separa- 
tion of the Air Force and the Army, personnel of each Depart- 
ment may be “attached for duty with” the other Department 
—for a specific length of time and for a specific purpose. 
Until 1 July 1948, Army officers may be detailed to the Air 
Force for flight training. 


For personnel now detailed to the AAF or Air Corps (except 
those undergoing flight training, and except personnel of the 
Air Corps detailed in another branch), one of the following 
actions will be taken: a. The detail will be terminated and 
the individual “attached for duty with” the appropriate De- 
partment; 6b. The detail will be terminated and the individual 
returned to his basic Department; c. The detail will be 
terminated and the individual transferred to the appropriate 
Department. 


Air Force personnel now on duty with the Army will be re- 
lieved over a two-year period ending 30 June 1949, until the 
number on such duty is equal to the number agreed upon by 
the two Departments. Similar action will be taken for Army 
personnel on duty with the Air Force. For personnel engaged 
in joint Army-Air activities, the status quo will continue, per- 
sonnel retaining their basic Department assignments and each 
Department furnishing a proportionate share of personnel. 
Wacs on Air Force duty, both commissioned and enlisted, will 
remain assigned to the Army, pending Women’s Army Corps 
legislation now on the Congressional calendar. 

The Air Force will have an initial allotment of 401,362 
in the military troop space allotment of 1,070,000, subject to 
later adjustment. The Air Force will authorize and allocate 
its own civilian personnel, and negotiations will be conducted 
for proper allocation of grades. 

Present personnel policies continue in effect, and revisions 
and new policies will be worked out by the Army and the Air 
Force until such time -as a personnel agency is established 
at a higher level. Certain current personnel projects will be 
continued by the Army (Job Analysis program, Enlisted Eff- 
ciency Report project, Enlisted Qualification Card project, 
\iOS Proficiency Tests). The Army’s Safety Program will con- 
iinue to serve both Departments for the time being. Induction 
and examining stations will be conducted by the Army, with 
proportionate personnel furnished by the Air Force. The Air 
force will receive a proportionate share of the Central Wel- 
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fare Fund, and Dependent Schools’ funds will be similarly al- 
located. The Army Department Decorations Board will con- 
tinue to serve both the Army and the Air Force (except for the 
Distinguished Flying Cross and Air Medal) until a Joint Decora- 
tions Board at a higher level is established. 

For the present, the Air Force will receive a proportionate 
share of each graduating class of the U. S. Military Academy; 
and the Air Force will continue to participate in operation of 
the Military Academy and the USMA Preparatory School. 

The agreements on Intelligence provide, in general, for 
the Air Force assuming functions pertaining to its own in- 
formation requirements in maps, charts, photographic and 
geodetic activities; establishing its own foreign liaison, and 
assuming counter-intelligence activities. The investigation of 
civilians (with exceptions) and review of PL 808 cases will be 
assumed by the Air Force, as will the responsibility for in- 
vestigations of newly integrated Air Force officers and Air al- 
lotment of USMA graduates. Air Force will clear commercial 
plants and personnel engaged in its work; will be responsible 
for safeguarding its military information; and will contro] 
release of its information to foreign governments. .Army In- 
telligence will continue to train Air Force personnel in counter- 
intelligence, strategic intelligence, attache orientation, and in 
language schools. The Army and the Air Force will have 
separate attache systems which: will be complementary and 
mutually supporting. Present stations will be divided between 
the Army and the Air Force for administrative responsibility. 

The Air Force will do its own overall planning in organiza- 
tion, mobilization, demobilization, and training. Appropriate 
changes in the Universal Military Training Bill will be pro- 
posed to the Congress. 

The Army and Air Force will each process, review, and ap- 
prove its own T/O&Es, EMLs and T/As, with coordination be- 
tween the respective supply divisions on procurement of equip- 
ment. Either Department may initiate joint Tables of Allow- 
ances for Air-Ground activities. The Air Force will be respon- 
sible for mobilizing all units and personnel that make up the 
Air Force world-wide command structure. 

In the use of ground-launched guided missiles (and units) : 
Tactical missiles (exclusive of pilotless aircraft) are assigned 
to the Army, and strategic missiles are assigned to the Air 
Force. Surface-to-air missiles, supporting Army tactical opera- 
tions, are assigned to the Army; and surface-to-air missiles 
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designed for area defense are assigned to the Air Force. Anti- 
aircraft artillery units and personnel will continue to be the 
Army’s responsibility, except that for air defense the Air 
Force will train and control antiaircraft artillery assigned or 
attached to it, and the Army will furnish to the Air Force suffi- 


cient units and personnel for air defense and for integrated air 
defense training. 


There will be joint use of installations, each case deter- 
mined on its own merits, economy and efficiency being criteria. 
The Air Force will be responsible for Air units of the civilian 
components. With certain exceptions, Weather Service func- 
tions will be a responsibility of the Air Force. 


Each Department, acting in coordination with the other and 
with the Navy, is responsible for its own airborne training; 
and the Air Force is responsible for providing to the Army 
sufficient troop carrier units to support airborne operations 
and for integrated training. Amphibious training will be con- 
ducted by both the Air Force and the Army and will be coordi- 
nated at a higher level. 


Foreign personnel will be trained by the appropriate De- 
partment. Requirements for training personnel in civilian 
schools will be coordinated at a higher level. Joint Schools 
of the Army and the Air Force will continue to be controlled 
at a higher level. There will be free exchange of officers 
between the two Departments, for training and indoctrination. 
Common type specialists—those who function identically in 
either service—will be trained by the Department having pre- 
dominant interest. The Air Force is responsible for providing 
liaison squadrons and for individual training of liaison air- 
craft specialists of tactical ground units. 


‘Cross-procurement will continue. Each Department will deter- 
mine its requirements for construction and real estate; and 
the Army will act as agent for the Air Force in acquiring 
and disposing of real estate, and will serve as contract con- 
struction agent for the Air Force. Each Department will be 
responsible for its repairs and utilities, with mutually agreed 
technical standards; but one Department will act for the other 
in localities where economies would be effected. 


General hospitals for both the Army and the Air Force will 
be operated by the Army. Station hospitals will be operated 
by either Department. Where one can provide services to the 
other, the Department with major interest will service both. 
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Except for current routine, the Army will provide surface 
transportation and the Air Force will provide air transporta- 
tion—for both Departments. Movement control will continue 
as at present, pending the establishment of a Joint Movement 
Control Agency. 


The Signal Corps, U. S. Army, will continue, for the present, 
to provide communications service for both Departments. 


The Army Auditing Agency will continue to serve both De- 
partments, The Air Force will continue its present disbursing 
network and will make personnel payments through its own 
command channels. Disbursing services of the Army and the 
Air Force will provide cross-disbursing services. The finance 
offices of the two Departments, at the highest level, will con- 
tinue to provide common financial services. 

The distribution of supplies will continue as at present, but 
supplies now in actual possession of the Air Force will be 
released to it. Supplies procured for each Department will 
be earmarked for it; and prior to the FY 1950 budget, there 
will be a stock analysis and equitable distribution of existing 
stocks. The Air Force will procure its own materiel and 
supplies, and other specific items and categories assigned to 
it by the Munitions Board. Field purchasing offices will be 
gradually consolidated, and joint procurement regulations will 
be prepared. Contract settlement will, in general, continue 
as a joint responsibility, and renegotiation will, in general, 
be completed by the Army. Standards of packaging and inspec- 
tion and the preparation of specifications will rest with the 
respective Departments, with specifications for items of com- 
mon interest being prepared by the Department of primary in- 
terest. Air Force contracts will be assumed by the Air Force 
at an agreed time, and the Air Force will work with Govern- 
ment agencies in obtaining approval for Government-owned 
facilities. Air Force industrial planning will be assumed by 
the Air Force, as directed by the Munitions Board. 

The Air Force will perform its own Planning and Operations 
functions, will make recommendations to the State-War-Navy 
Coordinating Committee, and will assume full responsibility 
for all departmental Air functions, establishing a command 
post for the Chief of the Air Force. It will have its own 
member on the Joint Advisory Board of the American Re- 
publics, will provide aviation training for foreign nationals, and 
will implement the aviation aspects of aid to foreign countries. 
Tt will formulate plans and policies for the aviation aspects 
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of the Western Hemisphere program, and will supervise air 
missions in Latin American countries, including execution of 
contracts, The Military Survey Branch will continue its joint 
function; and Plans and Operations Division, Army Depart- 
ment, will continue liaison with the State Department for both 
Departments. 


The Air Force will prepare and conduct its own research and 
development program. It will establish the military char- 
acteristics of materiel which it uses exclusively, and will co- 
ordinate with Army Ground Forces and the technical services 
on air characteristics of materiel required by Ground forces 
and technical services. The Air Force will initiate requests 
for research and development; will conduct service tests of 
Air Force materiel. Research and development projects will 
be assigned to the Air Force as appropriate, each project be- 
ing resolved on its merits. Research and development in me- 
teorological equipment will continue as at present; and the 
Air Force will continue responsibility for research and develop- 
ment in guided missiles for both the Army and the Air Force. 


As for budgetary functions of the War (Army) Department, 
it is proposed to submit a single budget for FY 1949, includ- 
ing estimates for the Air Force. Allocations will then be 
made, based on organizational and functional changes which 
have occurred. Transfer of existing funds will be made from 
time to time, as separation of the Air Force becomes effective. 


Certain adjutant general functions now performed by The 
Adjutant General, Department of the Army, will be assumed 
by the Air Force, with dates of transfer to be determined later. 
The Air Force will have custody of its current 201 files, in- 
cluding retired and reserve personnel. It will operate its 
own personnel activities now in the following branches of the 
AGO: Personnel Actions, Personnel Information, Personnel Re- 
search and Procedures, Decorations and Awards, Assignment, 
and Reserve. The Adjutant General will continue to maintain 
al! non-current records; and future non-current records of the 
Air Force will be transferred to the Army Records Center. For 
the present, The Adjutant General will continue to operate the 
Military Personnel Procurement Service Division, AGO (Re- 
cruiting), for both Departments, under joint policies. The Air 
Force will assume responsibility, in general, for strength ac- 
counting of its personnel. The Correction Branch functions will 
continue under The Adjutant General for both Departments. 
Agreements on functions of the Army Publications Service, 
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Army Postal Service, and Civilian Personnel Branches are still 
under study. 


In inspector general functions, the changes are minor. The 
Air Force will have responsibility for inspection of procure- 
ment and fiscal matters pertaining to its operations; for com- 
plaints concerning Air Force personnel and installations; and 
for investigation of Air Force personnel and facilities. In- 
vestigations now in process will be completed by the currently 
responsible agency. Investigations concerning war frauds will 
continue as a responsibility of The Inspector General. The 
Air Inspector will be responsible for inspection of the Air 
ROTC and, for the present, of Air National Guard units. The 
agency conducting an inspection or investigalion may cross 
channels into the other agency where necessary. 


In Special Services, the Army Motion Picture Service and 
the Army Exchange Service will continue to service both De- 
partments. The Special Services Division will continue as 
liaison agency with the Red Cross, USO, and others. Special 
Services supplies will be procured and distributed by the Army. 
The Air Force will establish its own policies in athletics and 
recreation, and its own procedures regarding non-appropriated 
funds. The Special Services School will serve both Depart- 
ments. The Air Force will provide its own special services 
personnel, and will provide personnel to special services ac- 
tivities that are common. 


The Chaplain Corps will continue to furnish chaplains for 
the Air Force, the tour of duty normally being three to four 
years. While on duty with the Air Force, chaplains are under 
the command and assignment jurisdiction of the Air Force. 
Equipment and religious supplies will be supplied by the Army. 

A joint Army-Air Force provost marshal staff will be estab- 
lished at the Army-Air Force level, acting in unity on com- 
mon functions but functioning separately insofar as each serv- 
ice is concerned. Each Department will be responsible for the 
security of its own installations, for the operation of its own 
guard houses, for its own loyalty checks and plant clearances, 
and for its own station criminal investigations. Each Depart- 
ment will be responsible for its off-post or off-base patrols, 
and where personnel of both Departments are in a single area, 
the responsibility falls to the Department having the greater 
local strength, with personnel being furnished by both. [n 
apprehending deserters, each Department will help the other, 
on request. The Military Police School will serve both Depart- 
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ments. On the Military Police Board, the Army will have three 
members, the Air Force two. 

With respect to the activities under the policy control of the 
Chief of Information, United States Army, the following agree- 
ments were reached: 

a. In Public Information, the Army Public Information 
Division will continue to mimeograph and issue releases for 
both; its press room will be used mutually; but accreditation of 
correspondents to oversea theaters will remain a responsibility 
of the Army Public Information Division. The Army Public 
Information Division will continue policy and security clear- 
ance on Air Force releases, except where the Air Force certifies 
that the subject matter pertains only to the Air Force. 

b. In Legislative and Liaison functions, the personalized 
service now given Congressional inquiries about the Air Force 
will be transferred to the Legislative Services Division of the 
Air Force. The current War Department (Army) legislative 
program, now before the 80th Congress and including the Air 
Force, will continue to be monitored and processed by the 
Army Legislative and Liaison Division, in coordination with 
the Air Force. It is expected that after the close of the 80th 
Congress, the Air Legislative Services Division will formulate, 
process, and present Air Force legislative programs. Con- 
gressional investigations now under way will be handled by 
the Army Legislative and Liaison Division, but new matters of 
investigation will be the responsibility of the appropriate 
Department. Until the end of the 80th Congress, the present 
Congressional liaison offices—and the liaison officers now as- 
signed to the Armed Forces Committees of the Senate and the 
House—will continue to serve both Departments. 


c. In Troop Information and Education functions, the Air 
Force will continue to participate in the Troop Information 
and Education program and will receive copies of Armed Forces 
Talk (formerly Army Talk) and other TI&E materials. The 
U.S. Armed Forces Institute (USAFI), the Armed Forces Radio 
Service, and the Armed Forces Press Service will continue to 
ervice the Air Force. The Air Force will participate in Troop 
information and Education policy and in the operation of field 
agencies, and will, gradually, furnish personnel. The ulti- 
mate objective is the establishment of equal status for the 
\rmy, Navy, and Air Force in establishing TI&E policy. 

d. The Air Force will continue to use the facilities of the 
4yrmy Information School for the training of Public Informa- 
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tion and Troop Information and Education officers, and en- 


listed TI&E specialists. 


There will be no change in functions of the Civil Affairs 
Division, although this does not necessarily apply overseas. 


In judge advocate general functions, the Department of the 
Air Force will assume all functions of The Judge Advocate 
General which pertain to the Air Force Department, except 
those pertaining to real estate and construction contracts. The 
Department of the Air Force will not be responsible for ap- 
pellate review under Article of War 5014, pending passage 
of appropriate legislation. 

The Historical Division, United States Army, and the Air 
Force Historical Office will continue without change of status. 
The special fund recently established for publication of “U. S. 
Army in World War II” will not be partitioned for the present, 
and the Chief, Air Historical Office, will continue as a mem- 
ber of the fund council. 


The Statistical Control Division of the Air Force will con- 
tinue to furnish to the Central Statistical Office, Army Depart- 
ment, essential information for such documents as the Strength 
Reports of the Army (and others), but publications in this 
category will become responsibilities of the respective Depart- 
ments as soon as feasible. The broad policy of separation will 
be influenced by the form of organization of the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

The Management Office, Department of the Army, and its 
counterpart in the Department of the Air Force, will continue 
without substantial change. The Staff Communications Office 
will continue for the present to service the Air Force. 

In summary, no essential function of either the Army or 
the Air Force has been overlooked in the separation agree- 
ments. The 49-page report covering the agreements, entitled 
“Army-Air Forces Agreements as to the Initial Implementation 
of the National Security Act of 1947, 15 September 1947,” is the 
result of a series of agreements reached between the major 
War Department and Air staffs. Upon specific notification to 
implementing agencies, they will be used as the basic policies 
which will govern the establishment of the Department of the 
Air Force separate from the Department of the Army. The 
agreements represent complete accord between the respective 
Secretaries and Chiefs of Staff, and need only implementation 
by the Secretary of Defense. 
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IDEAS INTO DOLLARS 


By 


Gorpon D. Tart 


N Army Department employee recently received $275 in 

cash for having made a suggestion that saved the Army 
ten thousand dollars. She had merely noticed certain unneces- 
sary duplications of effort in her office and by suggesting a new 
method made herself eligible for the award. Another civilian 
in a field headquarters won nine small awards, netting $565 
over a period of two years. They are doing it all the time, 
civilians and military personnel. The civilians receive cash 
awards for outstanding suggestions; the military get ribbons or 
citations. It is all part of the Army Department Suggestion 
Program. 

It occurred to an employee in the Adjutant General’s Office 
that there wasn’t much point in having officers who had been 
retired for age or length of service brought back from terminal 
leave because their medical reports called for a review by the 
Army Retiring Board. Why not have their final-type, terminal 
physical examinations taken 30 days before retirement so that 
the War Department would know immediately which type of 
retirement orders to issue? A test run on four colonels showed 
an unnecessary expenditure of $444.50 on each. On the basis 
of an estimated $111,125 saving during the following year, the 
employee received $736.13. 

Cash awards vary according to the amount of money saved 
by the suggestions. On the first $1000 saved, the civilian re- 
ceives 5 per cent; and is rewarded beyond that on a sliding 
scale. The largest award so far has been $6250, earned by three 
civilians in the Air Technical Service Command during the 
war. They had noticed that whenever production changes were 
made in any type of aircraft overseas, a complete set of parts 
would be shipped. By developing the Prodpak System of 
supply, which consisted of kits containing only the necessary 





GORDON D. TAFT is Chairman, Civilian Awards Board, Department of 
the Army. 
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parts, they not only saved the Army 17 million dollars in manu- 
facturing, warchousing, and accounting in one year but reduced 
the demand on vitally needed shipping space and kept stock 
piles down to bare essentials. 

While awards of this scope naturally attract the most atten- 
tion, thousands of civilians have been quietly adding to their 
pocket money by making suggestions of a less sensational nature. 
One employce recently showed how space could be conserved 
by eliminating platforms, known as pallets, between file cases. 
Another presented the idea that suggestions made to the 
Suggestion Committee be submitted in duplicate to eliminate 
copy work. No matter how modest the suggestion or how small 
the amount of savings effected, the civilian is entitled to a mini- 
mum award of ten dollars whenever a suggestion is accepted. 
And the suggestion may cover virtually any phase of military 
or civilian activity administered by the Army Department. It 
may show how to improve an administrative routine or job 
operation, how to speed up production, how to have better 
plant lay-out or organization, It may present a new tool or a 
plan for conserving materials and property, In fact, the sug- 
gestion may even propose improvements the results of which 
are nol financially computable, such as ideas for promoting 
health, increasing safety, and improving morale. 

In its four years of activity, the War Department Suggestion 
Program, administered today by the Civilian Awards Board, 
Office of the Seeretary of the Army, received a total of 348,302 
sugeestions from within continental United States. More than 
61,000 of these suggestions have been accepted, for an estimated 
saving of $174,513,020.42 in the twelve month period subse- 
quent to their aduption, In payment for these suggestions, the 
War Department gave its employees $1,856,167.04 in cash 
awards, 

Approximately 95 per cent of the suggestions were received 
from civilian employees. However, military personnel, includ- 
ing National Guard and Organized Reserves not on active duty, 
also contributed to the program. Suggestions earned for mili- 
itary personnel such honors as the Army Commendation Ribbon 
{active duty), Certificate of Achicvement, Letters of Commen- 
dation and Appreciation, and, in the Army Air Forces, the 
Legion of Merit (active duty). By proposing a method of wir- 
ing an alphabetical tabulator, one soldicr saved the Army $7500. 

The Suggestion Program ‘operates primarily on a decentral- 
ized basis, with cash awards up to $275 made at any level of 
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command. For example, an employee in an area office of the 
Corps of Engineers discovers an improved method of handling 
warehouse supplies. He submits his idea to the Area Office’s 
Suggestion Committee, which consists of at least three members 
appointed by the commanding officer, one of whom must be a 
civilian. The committee passes favorably upon the suggestion; 
and, with the concurrence of the commanding officer, pays the 
employee his award based on the estimated annual savings. 
If the suggestion appears to have possibilities for wider applica- 
tion, the committee may recommend that it be passed on to 
Division Headquarters, and if the idea is unusually valuable, 
it may be adopted throughout the entire Corps of Engineers, 
and even applied Army-wide, with the employee eligible to 
collect a share of the total savings. Before he can receive more 
than $275, however, his suggestion must be approved by the 
Civilian Awards Board in the Office of the Secretary of the 
Army. If his suggestion is so good that it is taken up by other 
departments of the Government, which is now possible under 
Executive Order Number 9817, he will receive credit but no 
additional cash awards. 

Suggestions are paid for under two general classifications: 


(1) Suggestions for which annual savings can be financially 
computed. These are paid for according to the following 
scale: 





Estimated Mini- Maxi- 





Annual Savings Scale of Award mum mum 

$1,000 or less .......... 5 per cent of savings 

(no award less than $10) ... $ 10 $ 50 
$1,000 to $10,000 ...... $25 for each additional 

$1,000 of savings ....6.020055 50 275 
$10,000 to $100,000 ..... $50 for each additional 

$10,000 of savings ........... 275 725 
$100,000 to $1,000,000 ..$100 for each additional 

$100,000 of savings .......... 725 = 1,625 
$1,000,000 or more ..... $200 for each additional 


$1,000,000 of savings .......... 1 5 See 








(2) Suggestions which embrace morale, safety, health, and 
other less tangible factors, for which savings cannot be readily 
calculated. These are divided into grade classifications as 
follows: (a) limited scope of applicability, payment $10; (b) 
broader applicability or greater value, payment from $10 to 
$50; (c) applicability to a major organizational element, pay- 
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ment $50 to $200; (d) applicability to an entire major service, 
Army Area, or major command, payment $200 to $275; (e) high 
potential value affecting a substantial number of employees, 
payment to be determined by the Civilian Awards Board, after 
the initial award of $275. 


Employees may not receive awards for suggestions which 
are considered a part of the normal requirements of their 
duties. For example, an employee would not be rewarded for 
a suggestion pertaining to a project on which he was doing 
research or development, or a subject in which the suggestion 
was expected to be offered in the line of duty. The suggestion 
must be submitted in writing, must be signed, and must be 
adopted within two years. If an idea is offered informally and 
adopted, it must be submitted in written form within 60 days 
to be eligible for a cash award. 


Not only are employees eligible to win money with their sug- 
gestions, they may also receive honorary awards. The first 
person to win the Exceptional Civilian Service Award, highest 
civilian honorary award, as the result of a suggestion, was an 
employee of the Transportation Corps, who developed a new 
and improved method of loading ordnance materiel. A request 
for traffic clearance of a large shipment of antiaircraft guns 
had come to his attention. Prevailing railroad regulations 
limited the number of guns shipped to two, or at most three, 
per flat car. By arranging for double-deck loading of these 
boxed guns and improvising methods for practical bracing and 
lashing, he effected a saving of more than $7000 on this ship- 
ment alone, and used only half as many flat cars as had been 
estimated necessary. As a result, a 50 per cent reduction was 
made in the use of railroad flat cars critically needed for heavy 
gun shipments, with an estimated financial saving of more than 
$1,000,000 for the year. In addition to winning the Exceptional 
Civilian Service Award, and an award of $1000 for the econo- 
mies effected, this employee had four other suggestions ac- 
cepted, one of which was a stamping process for marking ex- 
plosives that netted him $250. 

Many suggestions are of the Rube Goldberg variety, offering 
elaborate and complicated contraptions for overcoming the 
s\ightest obstacles; but out of the welter of ideas emerges a 
sicady stream of improvements which not only save money for 
the Army but have the added morale factor of furnishing out- 
le's for creative thought. 
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An indication of the incentive value of a properly pro- 
moted Suggestion Program is reflected in the results obtained 
at a single Quartermaster Depot over a short span of time. 
One employee pointed out a duplication in the requisitioning 
of tools and spare parts, saving an estimated two million dollars. 
Another suggested a design for a simple tool which, made at a 
cost of 50 cents, increased production of containers and saved 
$2500 in labor and materials. A third designed a fastener for 
food containers which enabled one man to do 50 per cent more 
work in a day than six men had done previously. 


While the reduction in civilian strength has resulted in fewer 
suggestions being submitted, statistics for the month of June 
1947 revealed an increasing interest in the Suggestion Program. 
The technical services, with a civilian strength of 191,865, con- 
tributed 1139 suggestions, had 173 adopted, received $5,145.73 
in awards, and made an estimated first year’s saving of $99,- 
694.21. The Army Air Forces, with a civilian strength of 
111,287, contributed 1013 suggestions, had 169 adopted, received 
-$24,15U.65 in awards, and made an estimated saving of $315,- 
841.01. Total War Department figures for the month showed 
2493 suggestions received from a civilian strength of 391,129, 
as compared to 2782 suggestions received from 683,950 civilians 
in June of the previous year. 


The largest award for the past year, $2,002.92, was granted 
to an employee of the Chemical Corps for suggesting methods 
of recondilioning gas masks which resulted in a saving of $2,- 
889,600. An ingenious suggestion came from two employces 
of the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot who devised a ma- 
chine for heat-transferring eight stars simultaneously on inter- 
ment flags. 


It is the responsibility of commanding officers in the zone of 
interior to maintain the machinery necessary to assure the 
continued success of the Suggestion Program, and to stimulate 
the fullest possible employee and military participation. Out- 
side the zone of interior, the establishment of the Suggestion 
Program lies within the discretion of the theater or department 
commander, and is encouraged by the Department of the Army. 
Administrative details of the Suggestion Program are sct forth 
in Civilian Personnel Regulation Number 103. 
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SAVING MONEY 
IN THE ARMY 


By 


CapTAIn EpMuND C. WALSH, JR. 


O industry or profession offers its workers a greater op- 

portunity to save than does the United States Army. 
Ample security is provided the individual soldier so that he 
can save for the future, free of fears for the present. Unlike 
his civilian associates, the soldier does not have to reckon 
with the possibility of sudden illness or an accident to himself 
or to his family wiping out his investment in his future; nor 
does he tremble at bad news in the financial sections of the 
newspapers. The soldier saves with confidence, mindful that 
Uncle Sam is his investment counselor. 

There are, currently, four avenues of approach for indi- 
vidual saving in the Army: (1) Allotments or deductions; (2) 
Insurance; (3) United States Savings Bonds; (4) Soldier’s De- 
posits, Except for Soldier’s Deposits, these methods are open 
to enlisted men and officers alike. 

For the young soldier who expects to stay in the Army for 
only two years, the Army’s program for voluntary saving, by 
its very regularity, establishes habits of saving that will serve 
him well upon discharge. For the career soldier who ex- 
pects to spend 20 to 30 years in the service, Army saving pre- 
sents the opportunity for adding business capital to his re- 
tirement income. It is his savings that allow the soldier to 
buy that home, farm, or set himself up in business. 

The Savings and Insurance Program, under Major General 
William H. Kasten, Chief of Finance, is particularly important 
in these postwar days. Everywhere, as a result of the re- 
stricted amount of goods available during the war, the demand 


CAPTAIN EDMUND C. WALSH, JR., FD, is in the Savings and Life 
y aint Branch, Office of the Chief of Finance, Department of the 
Army. 
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for long awaited items, still in scarce supply, has led to sky- 
rocketing prices. Under these conditions, soldiers compete 
among themselves and with the civilian population for the 
limited supplies available, with the result that the more they 
spend, the less they get for their money. The saved dollar, 
however, continues to be a dollar commensurate with normal 
standards. 

In a group of overseas commands in January 1945, the pay 
and allowances of officers and enlisted men amounted to more 
than four hundred and forty million dollars—a payroll of 
five and a quarter billions a year! Imagine the chaos that 
would have followed the profligate spending of all these bil- 
lions in countries already ravaged by the war, and where liv- 
ing standards are lower than ours. 

The influence of excessive spending on morale, discipline. 
and military efficiency was recognized by combat commanders. 
A close relationship exists betweei the amount of money troops 
have to spend and the VD rate, AWOL, drunkenness, unneces- 
sary personal injuries, and property claims against the Govern- 
ment. Even in peacetime, morale is highest in military units 
and civilian organizations where participation in the savings 
program is most extensive. 

With the close of hostilities, millions of servicemen— 
holders of the maximum amount of National Service Life Insur- 
ance available to them—were demobilized without a full un- 
derstanding of the privileges and benefits afforded by these 
valuable insurance contracts. Many of those remaining in the 
service are equally ill-informed concerning their National 
Service Life Insurance. Steps are being taken to insure that, 
in the future, personnel leaving the service—either upon 
completion of a limited tour or upon retirement—will be fully 
informed on the subject. 

Through insurance, it is possible for the soldier to create 
an estate far in excess of any he could amass by banking even 
a major portion of his pay. Furthermore, the creation of such 
an estate is assured in advance, if he should die or become 
disabled. The technical aspects, privileges and benefits of 
Government insurance are fully described in “Shall I Convert 
My Insurance?” in the October Dicest. 

Another form of saving is the family allowance, for which 
$22 is deducted each month from the soldier’s pay, and to 
which the Goverment contributes a supplementary sum for pay- 
ments to wives, children, and dependent parents. Details of 
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this dependency allowance plan are presented in “What the 
Army Now Offers the Recruit,” in this issue. 

Dependents’ allowances, toward which the soldier contributes 
$22 as his share, numbered four million during June 1945, for 
a total of $275,000,000. At present, a quarter of a million 
allowances are in effect, totaling $25,000,000 monthly. Of 
these sums, the soldier contributes approximately one-third. 
At the wartime peak, disbursements averaged about $70 each, 
while currently the disbursement averages about $100. 


Under certain circumstances, in which family support can- 
not be provided by dependency allowances, the individual may 
authorize Class E allotments which will insure the monthly 
payment of part of his salary directly to dependents regardless 
of any circumstances that might postpone his receipt of pay 
for any given month. Automatic deposit of part of a soldier’s 
salary in a savings or checking account is also possible. 
Class E allotments are also authorized, and highly recom- 
mended, for payment of premiums and repayment of loans on 
commercial insurance policies, including the indebtedness that 
might be incurred by one who has taken advantage of the pro- 
visions of Article IV, Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act 
of 1940. 

Class E allotments hit a peak in June 1945, with nearly 
four million allotments totaling more than $200,000,000 in 
that month. Today the figure has dropped to a quarter of a 
million Class E allotments totaling $25,000,000 monthly. Al- 
though the gross sum has decreased, the size of the average 
allotment has doubled. 

The soldier should not attempt to participate in the 
straight savings phase of the Savings and Insurance program 
until provision has been made for family protection and main- 
tenance—through maximum National Service Life Insurance 
coverage, family allowances, and Class E allotments for de- 
pendents’ support. Then he should formulate an organized 
plan for saving money. He may use either of two methods: 
Soldier’s Deposits or United States Savings Bonds. His choice 
should depend on what he plans to do with his savings, and 
when he plans to use them, rather than on the rate of interest. 
The soldier who plans to spend his savings immediately follow- 
ing his separation from the service will benefit more by putting 
ms surplus funds into Soldier’s Deposits, than by purchasing 
ponds. 


Soldier’s Deposits are made in a manner similar to that 
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for opening a savings account in a civilian bank. The soldier 
receives a book, the Soldier’s Deposit Book (WD AGO Form 
14-38), in which his deposits are recorded. This book is re- 
tained by the soldier, a duplicate entry being made in his 
service record. The money deposited by the soldier yields four 
per cent per annum. The soldier may make savings deposits 
either by payroll deductions or by cash, in amounts not less 
than $5. Such deposits are not subject to forfeiture by sentence 
of court-martial, but are forfeited upon conviction of desertion. 
The deposits are not subject to indebtedness to the Govern- 
ment. The principal, plus interest, is payable upon discharge, 
upon retirement, or upon transfer to an inactive status in any of 
the Reserve components. The transfer, pledge, or sale of 
Soldier’s Deposits is prohibited. 

Savings Bonds will provide a higher return on savings for 
the soldier who does not plan to draw upon his cash reserves 
immediately upon separation and who is thinking in terms of 
long-term investment and the creation of an estate. Army 
Regulations require payment of Soldier’s Deposits, and accrucd 
interest upon separation. The individual then faces the prob- 
lem of finding a new investment that will offer a rate of return 
as high as that of Savings Bonds and having a comparable 
security factor. The soldier (or Army Department employee) 
can buy United States Savings Bonds (Series E) with cash, or 
regularly by allotment or payroll deduction. The soldier uses 
the Class B allotment plan. The allotment, or payroll deduc- 
tion plan, has the added advantage of inspiring systematic sav- 
ings—a definite advantage over Soldier’s Deposits. 


Figures show that funds earmarked for saving are more apt 
to be saved than those put aside by a decision made from month 
to month. From January 1944 to January 1947, the average of 
Soldier’s Deposit accounts was 400,000 monthly, while from 
January 1943 to January 1947 Savings Bond allotments averaged 
2,310,000 monthly. Both these averages included peak and low 
months. Among Government agencies, military and civilian 
personnel of the Army and the Air Force constitute the largest 
group of customers today. During June 1947, Savings Bond 
purchases by military and civilian personnel in all Government 
Departments and agencies totaled more than $26,000,000. Of 
this total, $6,500,000 was accounted for by allotment and pay- 
roll deductions by military and civilian personnel in the Army 
and the Air Force, with an additional $500,000 subscribed in 
cash purchases. 
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Bill of Rights Poster Series 


The fourth in the Bill of Rights poster series is now in 
production. All four posters should reach the field in the 
near future. Subjects in the series include: Freedom of the 
Press, Freedom of Worship, Freedom of Speech, and Trial by 
Jury. Two other posters, scheduled for early distribution, 
are “National Security is Everybody’s Business” and “Know 
Your Uniform.” 


Recent Armed Forces Talks 


Following are Armed Forces Talks distributed since those 
announced in the September DicEst: 


186 The Corps of Engineers 

187 The Automobile—Vehicle or Weapon? 

188 The Signal Corps 

189 The Problem of Palestine 

190 The Marshall Plan 

191 The United Nations—One Year at Lake Success 
192. The United States Armed Forces Institute 

193 Hungary—Majority Overruled 

194. Unification 

195 Manpower and National Security 


A series of Armed Forces Talks based on the report of The 
President’s Advisory Commission on Universal Training is 
forthcoming. The series will cover such subjects as: Indus- 
trial Mobilization; Intelligence and National Security; Stock- 
piling and National Security; and a Working Democracy and 
National Sccurity. 

Future issues will deal with the geopolitics of Great Britain, 
China, USSR, United States, and South America. Also in 
preparation are: a series emphasizing the importance of the 
individual; a series on the Armed Forces; and Armed Forces 
falks on international and domestic affairs, the mission of the 
\rmy, and our American outposts. 
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EDUCATION 


Joint Education Film 

Plans are under way for the joint production of an all-service 
education film, designed to inform every member of the Armed 
Forces of the means whereby he can better himself, educa- 
tionally, professionally, and culturally. The United States 
Armed Forces Institute will be featured, along with other 
educational facilities. 


Far East Command Again Recruits Instructors 

The Far East Command is recruiting 125 additional civilian 
instructors for duty in Army Education Centers in the Pacific. 
Headquarters, Far East Command, has made available more 
than a half million dollars in nonappropriated funds which 
will supplement appropriated funds available for conducting 
the Army Education Program in the Pacific. 

The Far East Command has a greater percentage of its per- 
sonnel participating in the Army Education Program than any 
other United States Army command, with some 50,000 Army 
personnel enrolled in classes in its Army Education Centers. 
The percentages of total strength enrolled in the other over- 
seas commands rank in descending order as follows: (1) Army 
Ground Forces, Pacific; (2) Alaskan Department; (3) Euro- 
pean Command; (4) Caribbean Defense Command; (5) Medi- 
terranean Command. 


Current USAFI Activities 


USAF statistics for the zone of interior and overseas for 
the first six months of 1947 show a monthly average of 11,524 
new enrollments, 13,332 lessons processed, 1503 end-of-course 
tests scored and reported; and 6878 General Education Develop- 
ment tests scored and reported. | 


New USAFI Catalog 

Distribution of a revised USAFI catalog was begun in 
October. The new catalog contains summaries of current pro- 
cedures for educational programs, as well as complete descrip- 
tions of USAFI courses and services. 


Army Education Centers Total 1085 
As of 30 June, there were 845 Army Education Centers 
operating in overseas commands and 240 in the zone of interior, 
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These centers are staffed with 1700 instructors, of whom about 
700 are civilian and the remainder full or part-time military 
personnel. 


Revised War Department Pamphlet 20-4 Available 


The revised War Department Pamphlet 20-4, “List of Courses 
Offered by Cooperating Colleges and Universities through 
United States Armed Forces Institute,” dated September 1947, 
may be obtained in limited quantities from USAFI, Madison 
3, Wisconsin, stating justification. Air Force organizations may 
obtain the pamphlet through their own supply channels; Navy 
activities through Educational Services Section, Bureau of 
Personnel; and Coast Guard and Marine Corps activities 
through their individual headquarters. 


RADIO REVIEW 


AFRS Original Programs, Current Series 


The following programs, advancing the theme of interna- 
tional understanding, have been added to the Fellowship series: 


The Immigrant—The story of Michael Pupin, Hungarian 
farm boy who gave to America far more than he received. 

The Ditch-Digger—The efforts of George W. Goethals, a 
Dutch-born citizen who promoted international good will 
among the men with whom he worked on the Panama 
Canal. 

The Spirit of Bob Johnstone—How a dying soldier’s wish 
for international understanding was converted by his 
parents into a practical means for the promotion of 
racial cooperation. 


AFRS Begins New Series of Original Programs 


Two new series have been added to current AFRS produc- 
tions. The following individual programs will be available 
in the series indicated: 

Freedom (Bill of Rights)—A series devoted to an apprecia- 
tion of the historical background and present-day significance 
of each article of the Bill of Rights. 

Tree of Freedom—A survey of present-day freedoms for 

which Americans fought in Revolutionary days, 
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The Dream of Anna Zenger—John and Anna Zenger’s battle 
for freedom of the press. 

This Right of Worship—Freedom of worship from Old Testa- 
ment times to the present. 

Voices of Justice—The evolution of justice in courts of 
law. 

The Most Peaceful Man in the World—Dramatization of the 
right to keep and bear arms. 

Very Little Glory—A veteran successfully shoulders his re- 
sponsibilities as a citizen, 

Geopolitics—A series designed to foster a global concept 

of world affairs. Programs in this series include: 

Geopolitics—A definitive program introducing the series. 

The Come-back Trail is Tough—Social and economic prob- 
lems in France. 

The Sun Never Sets—Britain’s problems. 

The Palestine Puzzle. 


Educational Radio Programs 


The following programs, in the series indicated, will be 
issued during November: 

This Is The Story 

China—A Sculptor of American History: Early American 
relations with China and the Orient. 

The Magnificent Failure—Josiah White discovers anthracite 
coal. 

Mr. Pullman’s Palace Car—Development of the Pullman 
coach, 

Science Magazine of the Air 

The Flying Stovepipe—The Navy’s experiments with ram-jet 
propulsion. 

The High Wall—Recent experiments in hearing aids. 

Mr. Cortex—Explanation of the functions of the cortex. 

Death on the Assembly Line—Recent developments in acci- 
dent prevention, 

From the Bookshelf of the World 

Luck of Roaring Camp (by Bret Harte) 

Samuel Pepys, His Diary 

The Essays of Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Transcription Library Service 


The following additional titles are now available in the 
Transcription Library Service; 
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AFRS Number Title 


H-21-20 Culture, Inc., (Modern Book Printing and Publishing) 

H-41-25 Simon Bolivar (South American Patriot) 

H-41-31 Admiral of the Ocean Seas (Columbus) 

H-41-68 Penn’s Experiment (Crusade for Religious Freedom) 

H-41-87 Alexander Hamilton (First Secretary of the Treasury) 

H.-41-93 The Philippines (Struggle for Democracy) 

H-41.97 Benjamin Franklin (Highlights of His Life) 

H-41-99 John James Audubon (Great Ornithologist) 

H-41-103 Brazil (History and Geography) 

H-41-108 Australia (Anecdotes and Facts) 

H-41-133 Tourists to America (Impressions of 18th and 19th Century 
Visitors) 

H-41-138 Italy (Her Downfall and Present Plight) 

H-42-18 Cancer (Recent Research) 

H-42.23 Michael Faraday (Early Electrical Experiments) 

H-42-24 The Story of Prehistoric Man 

H-42-60 The Measurement of Human Intelligence (The Development of 
Intelligence Tests) 

H-42-78 Steam Pressure (Experiments of James Watt) 

H-42-104 Charles Darwin (Scientific Trips on the “Beagle”) 

H-42-107 Is There Life on Mars? 

H.-42-116 The Story of Bread 

H-42-130 Rockets Away (Development of Rocket Projectiles) 


H-76-3 The Spy (Cooper’s Novel of the Revolution) 

H-764 Legend in Brocade (Dramatized Excerpts from Lord Chester- 
field’s Letters) 

H.-75-1 The First Generation (The Nisei Soldier’s Contribution to 
Victory) 

H-75.-2 Affirmative Action (Atom Bomb Development—New Mexico 


Proving Grounds) 


All titles in the Freedom (Bill of Rights) and Bookshelf of 
the World series, as well as selected programs from other series, 
will be available through the Transcription Library Service. 


FILM REVIEW 


Armed Forces Screen Report (formerly Army-Navy Screen 
Magazine); Issue Number 86 is a March of Time adaptation 
dealing with atomic power. Tracing the beginnings of research 
on this subject by such scientists as Lise Meitner, Enrico Fermi, 
and Albert Einstein, the film also shows the men who fathered 
the revolutionary weapon now campaigning to impress its full 
meaning on the American public. 


Germany—Handle with Care; OF-37 (running time 19 
minutes). Political and cconomic recovery in present-day Ger- 
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many, including a comparison of contemporary and pre-war 
conditions. 


Tomorrow’s Mexico; OF-42 (running time 17 minutes). Social, 
economic, and educational developments in Mexico. 


New France; OF-40 (running time 17 minutes). France 
emerges from World War II with a shaky political set-up but 
with definite plans for economic reconstruction. 

The films listed above are all available for issue in Signal 
Corps Film Libraries. 


Operation Thunderbolt; Misc 1295. Third of the Pride of 
Unit series, this one-reel film tells the story of the United States 
Constabulary and its occupation mission in Germany. Limited 
distribution places prints only in Signal Corps Central Film 
Libraries. 
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“Freedom Train’”’ on Nation-wide Tour 


A specially-constructed, seven-car “Freedom Train” began a 
nation-wide tour on Constitution Day, 17 September, in Phila- 
delphia. Scheduled to stop in more than 300 cities during its 
tour of the 48 states, the Freedom Train will display more than 
a hundred of our country’s most important historical docu- 
ments, including the Declaration of Independence. 


The Attorney General, with the approval of the President, 
has authorized the American Heritage Foundation to super- 
vise the tour and to arrange publicity programs in the cities to 
be visited. Letters from the Army Department have been sent 
to the Commanding Generals of Army Ground Forces and 
U. S. Air Force, requesting that all elements of their commands 
extend every consideration to representatives of the American 
Heritage Foundation and to municipal officials who request 
assistance in programs to be held during the visit of the Free- 
dom Train. The Secretary of the Navy has similarly directed 
the Navy Department to cooperate whenever feasible. 
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A Public Information Division recommendation of coopera- 
tion has been approved by the Deputy Chief of Staff. While 
military participation is not mandatory, all public information 
officers are urged to cooperate with local program officials. 


Publishers Tour Far Eastern Occupation Zones 


The second Army Department-sponsored, editor-publisher 
tour of the Far Eastern occupation zones returned to Wash- 
ington recently, where the group reported its observations to 
Secretary of the Army Kenneth C. Royall. The ten participants 
spent thirty-two days conferring with Army commanders and 
other officials in Hawaii, Guam, Kwajalein, Iwo Jima, Japan, 
Korea, Okinawa, China, and the Philippines. Highlights of 
the trip were an off-the-record discussion and personal inter- 
views with General MacArthur, a five-day tour of Lt. Gen. 
Robert L. Eichelberger’s Eighth Army area with a side trip 
to Hiroshima, and a short stay in China, during which the 
group was accorded a special interview with Generalissimo and 


‘Madame Chiang Kai-Shek. 


The members of the party were: Wright Bryan, editor, 
Atlanta Journal; William L. Chenery, publisher, Collier’s; 
Marshall N. Dana, editor, Portland (Oregon) Journal; Sidney F. 
Harris, co-publisher-editor, Harris Newspapers; Lee Hills, 
managing editor, Miami Daily Herald; Earl Johnson, vice- 
president and general news manager, United Press; Hamilton 
Owens, editor-in-chief, Baltimore Sun; Joseph J. Packman, 
managing editor, Milwaukee Sentinel; Lee F. Payne, executive 
editor, Los Angeles News; and Walker Stone, Washington 
editor, Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance. Accompanying 
the group as Army Department escort officers were Major Cor- 
nelius M. Smith, Jr., Plans and Training Section, Civil Affairs 
Division, and Captain Warren L. Richardson, Executive Officer, 
Liaison Section, Public Information Division. 

The Army Department previously sponsored five such trips 


to the occupation zones of Germany and Austria, and one to the 
Pacific area. 


Army Week Scrapbook 


The Analysis Branch, Public Information Division, has pre- 
pared a scrapbook of Army Week activities conducted 6 to 12 
April, in the various Army Areas. Copies of the book have 
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been distributed to Army headquarters public information 
officers. 


National Guard Distributes “This Day” Series 


“This Day,” a daily quarter-hour radio script prepared by 
the Radio and Television Section, Public Information Division, 
is now available to National Guard public information officers 
for sponsorship and distribution to communities which do 
not have the program scheduled locally. The series com- 
memorates anniversaries of important events in United States 
history. 


Using “The Digest” 


Recently an item appeared in a mid-western newspaper criti- 
cizing the Army for not offering career opportunities to en- 
listed personnel. A civilian executive engaged in formulating 
the Enlisted Career Program read this item, arranged with the 
Public Information Division to provide adequate information, 
and soon thereafter the newspaper published a Sunday feature 
story on enlisted career opportunities, based on pertinent ar- 
ticles in the ARMY INFORMATION DicEstT. 

Instead of sending the material directly to the newspaper, 
PID had sent it to a nearby public information officer. The 
latter had called on the editor, explained in detail the Army’s 
career plan, and had given him copies of THe Dicest and of 
current directives, 

Many public information officers use THE DicEstT as a source 
of information for the local press and radio. Some maintain 
a cross file of subjects covered by THe Dicest and the PID 
Liaison Bulletin, and have always at their finger tips pertinent 
information on a wide variety of subjects of interest to editors. 
Others mark copies of THE DicEst and send them or take them 
personally to local editors and commentators. 





THE DIGEST AVAILABLE TO ALL 


It is possible for any organization or member of the Armed Forces or 
any civilian to receive THE Dicest at a yearly subscription rate of $1.50 
($2.00 foreign). Subscriptions may be entered, beginning with current 
issues, with the Superintendent of Documents, U. S$. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. Single copies may be obtained at 15 cents a 
copy. 
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Recognizing Uncompensated Services Rendered the Nation 
under the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, as 
amended. (Public Law 133—80th Congress.) 


Authorizes the Director of Selective Service to issue suitable 
certificates of separation to members of local boards, boards 
of appeal, Government appeal agents, physicians and dentists 
and other uncompensated personnel of the Selective Service 
System in gratitude for their patriotic services. 


Air Transportation for Federal Employees Residing in 
Alaska. (Public Law 234—80th Congress.) 


Amends the present law authorizing the transportation by 
water between the United States and Alaska of Federal em- 
ployees and their families residing in Alaska, by extending the 
authorization to include air transportation. When accommoda- 
tions are available, transportation on airplanes of Army trans- 
port agencies may be provided, without expense to the United 
States, to Federal Government employees residing in Alaska 
who have been in such employment for not less than two years, 
and to their families. Provides further that no such traffic 
by air shall be carried by the Army if such air traffic can be 
reasonably handled by a United States civil air carrier. 

Authorizing Lump-Sum Payments To Survivors Of Certain 
Deceased Officers. (Public Law 236—80th Congress.) 

Under Section 2 of the Act of June 16, 1936, as amended, 
Army Air Corps Reserve officers are entitled, under certain 
conditions, to payment of a lump-sum of $500 for each com- 
plete year of active commissioned service. The Law did not 
heretofore prescribe the method of payment upon the death 
of such officers of the Army, and the comparable law for the 
Navy restricted the payments to certain classes. 

This Act puts the Army and Navy on the same basis with 
regard to lump-sum payment. It authorizes the Army and 
Navy to make lump-sum payments of aviation bonuses to cer- 
iain designated beneficiaries when no beneficiaries have been 
designated by the deceased officer and no demand for payment 
is presented by a duly appointed legal representative of the 
deceased officer’s estate. 
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Providing for Loan or Gift of Qbsolete Ordnance to State 
Homes for Former Members of the Armed Forces. (Public 
Law 304—80th Congress.) 

Authorizes the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy to make a loan or gift of condemned ordnance, guns and 
cannon balls to State homes for former members of the Armed 
Forces. Authority. had been granted previously to the Secre- 
taries to loan or give obsolete ordnance to State museums and 
non-profit museums operated for educational purposes. 


Wartime Powers Ended 

To Terminate Certain Emergency War Powers (Public Law 
239—80th Congress.) 

This law, reported in part in the ARMY INFORMATION DIGEST 
for September 1947, provides in various ways for the termina- 
tion of nearly 200 wartime laws and provisions. Portions of 
the enactment of particular interest to the Army include: 


7 Section 1 repealed immediately (25 July 1947), the following statu- 
tory provisions: 


Act of March 5, 1940, as amended, to facilitate the procurement of aircraft, 
aircraft parts, and accessories therefor, and to authorize multiple awards. 


Act of October 1, 1942 authorizing the President to reduce the course of 
instruction at the United States Military Academy to three years. 


Sections 2, 3, and 4, Act of July 8, 1942 providing for the appointment of 
flight officers, their promotion to the Air Corps Reserve and other purposes. 

Act of ‘April 16, 1943, as amended, authorizing the Surgeon General of the 
Army, subject to the approval of the Secretary of War, to appoint as many 
licensed female physicians and surgeons in the Medical Department as the 
Secretary of War may consider necessary. 

Act of September 29, 1942, authorizing the War Department to move mer- 
chandise from transportation and storage facilities at any port of entry or 
elsewhere to other facilities when needed for military purposes. 


Section 61 (b) of the National Defense Act of June 3, 1916, as added by 
the Act of June 26, 1944, providing for the organization and maintenance 
Within any State or Territory of military forces (State Guard so-called) 
other than the National Guard, while any part of the National Guard of 
such State or Territory is in active Federal Service; and authorizing the 
Secretary of War to issue arms, ammunition, clothing and equipment, and 
prohibiting the ordering, or calling of such military forces into the military 
service of the United States. 

Act of November 29, 1910, as extended by the Act of May 15, 1945, authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of War to dispense with any part of the examination for 
promotion in the Regular ge 3 of officers of the Medical, Dental and Vet- 
crinary Corps, except those relating to physical examination. 


Act of December 2, 1944 postponing the provisions of the Act of June 30, 
1882 which require the retirement of an officer on the active list of the Reg- 
ular Army at the age of 64 in the case of any Regular Army officer on the 
active list prior to December 2, 1944 who has served as Chief of Staff during 
the wars in which the United States is now engaged. 


Act of February 21, 1942, providing that any appropriations made availabie 
for expenses of travel of civilian officers and employees of the War Depart- 
ment shall be available also for expenses of travel performed by them on 
—— ae One state to another when authorized in the order directing 

avel. 

Proviso of the Act of June 26, 1940 that the head of any department or in- 
dependent establishment of the Government, notwithstanding the provisions 
of existing law, may employ, with the approval of the President, any person 
of outstanding experience and ability at a compensation of $1 per annum. 


Section 5 of the Act of June 28, 1944, exempting the War Department ard 
its activities outside of the ‘City of Washington, from the requiremen'!s 
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concerning use of penalty mail envelopes, etc., as provided in Sections 1, 2, 
3, and 4 of such Act. 

Section 6 (b) of the Act of March 11, 1941 as amended, authorizing the 
President to carry out lease-lend contracts and the expenditure of funds 
received from the sale of lease-lend goods until 1 July 1949. A terminal date 
1 July 1949 is already provided for the limited authority contained in sub- 
section 3 (c) of this Act. .Hence Public Law 239 does not affect the terminal 
date. 

Section 8 (b) of the Act of July 30, 1941 as amended, conferring authority 
upon the President for operation or maintenance of petroleum pipe lines 
constructed under authority of section 4 of the Act of July 30, 1941. 

Act of April 29, 1942 prescribing maximum flying hours of air pilots (100 
hours of flying per month) with certain exceptions. 

Section 303 of the Act of December 18, 1941 authorizing the President to 
have censored communications by rail, cable, radio, or other means of trans- 
mission between the United States and any foreign country. 


Section 2 (a) amends the following statutory provisions to provide 
for their repeal effective 1 July 1948: 


Act of July 1, 1943 and the Act of May 14, 1942, as amended, establishing 
a Womens’ Army Corps for service in the Army of the United States, pro- 
viding for maximum strength and repealing the Act of May 14, 1942, as 
amended, except Section 11 thereof. 

Act of September 22, 1941, as amended. Provided, however, that so long as 
the Secretary of War deems it necessary in the interest of national defense, 
each man who completed a course of medical instruction at Government 
expense in a university, college or similar institution of learning, pursuant 
to the provisions of the Act of February 6, 1942, as amended, shall not be 
relieved from active duty until the completion of two years of active service 
as a commissioned officer, exclusive of any periods during which he served 
as an interne. This Act authorizes the President to make temporary appoint- 
ments as Officers in the Army of the United States during the present 
emergency. Such commissions, unless sooner vacated by the President, to 
continue during the present emergency and for six months thereafter. 


Act of July 29, 1941 susperding Section 24 (b) of the National Defense Act 
of June 4, 1920, (which provides for the annual classification of Army officers 
and retirement, etc., of Officers in Class B); and authorizing the Secretary 
of War to remove any officer from the active list of the Regular Army, 
under certain conditions. 


3 Section 3 provides an immediate termination date (25 July 1947) of 
the war and of the national emergencies proclaimed by the President 
on 8 September 1939, and on 27 May 1941, in the interpretation of the 
following statutory provisions: 


Section 86 of the Act of June 3, 1916, authorizing any State, Territory or 
the District of Columbia, with the approval of the Secretary of War, to pur- 
chise for cash from the War Department for the use of the National Guard 
aud the officers thereof, any stores, supplies, matcrials of war, and military 
publications, for use in the military service in time of actual or threatened war. 


Act of July 2, 1917, authorizing the Secretary of War to cause proceedings 
to be instituted in the name of the United States, in the courts having 
jurisdiction, for the acquirement by condemnation ef any land, temporary 
use thereof or other interest therein, needed for military purposes, and to 
tuke immediate possession of such land at the commencement of such con- 
demnation proceedings in time of war or imminence thereof. 


Section 16 of the Act of June 10, 1920, authorizing the United States to 
enter upon and take possession of any project licensed for the manufacture 
of nitrates, explosives or munitions of war, etc., when in the opinion of the 
President the safety of the United States demands it. 


Section 20 of the Act of May 18, 1933, authorizing the Government, in case 
of war or national emergency declared by the Congress, to take possession of 
the property described in the Tennessee Valley Authority Act, for the pur- 
Buse of manufacturing explosives or for other war purposes. 


Act of December 26, 1941, providing that upon a declaration of war or 
of the existence of a state of war by the Congress, or by the issuance by the 
resident of a proclamation declaring that there exists a state of war or a 
nutional emergency, the manufacture, distribution, storage, sale or other 
yin by explosives or explosive ingredients in the United States shall 
be restricted. 


Section 120 of the Act of June 3, 1916, authorizing the President, in time 
of war or when war is imminent, to place orders through the heads of the 
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departments of the Government for arms or other required material with 
any individual, firm, association, company, corporation, or recognized manu- 
facturing industry. 

Provision of Naval Appropriation Act for the fiscal year 1917 (Act of August 
29, 1916) authorizing the President to transfer vesscls, equipment, stations, 
and personne! of the Lighthouse Service (now Coast Guard under Reorgan- 
ization Plan Numbered I1) to the jurisdiction of the Navy or War Departments. 


Section 16 of the Act of May 22, 1917, providing, among other things, that 
the Secretaries of War, Navy, and Comunerce shall jointiy prescribe regulations 
governing the duties to be performed by the Coast and Geodetic Survey in 
time of war. 

Provision of chapter XVIII of the Act of July 9, 1918, as amended, extend- 
ing the time for examination of accounts of Army disbursing Officers from 60 
to 9u days, in time of war or emergency, and until 18 months thereafter. 


Section 69 of the National Defense Act of June 3, 1916, as amended, pro- 
viding that in the event of an emergency declared by the Congress, the 
Presiuent may by proclamation extend any enlistment in the National Guard, 
Which otherwise would expire, for a period of six months after the termina- 
tion of the emergency; and providing also that all enlistments in the Regular 
Army or the Enlisted Reserve Corps in force at the outbreak of war, or 
entered into during its continuation, are to continue in force until six 
months after its termination, unless sooner terminated by the President. 

Act of May 14, 1940, providing that in time of war or other emergency 
declared by the Congress, enlistments in the Army shall be without speci- 
fication of any particular component for the duration of such war or emer- 
gency plus six months, and that persons enlisted at any time in the Army 
are to be available for assignment to any unit, for transter from one unit to 
another, in time of war or other emergency declared by the Congress. 

Section 2 of the Act of December 13, 1941, extending the periods of service 
of all members of the Army of the U:.ited States during the existence of any 
war in which the United States is engaged and for six months after its 
termination, 

Chapter II, Articles 2 (d), 48, 58, 59, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 104, and 119 
of the Act of June 4, 1920: Article of War 2 (d) contained in this Act sub- 
jects camp retainers and all persons accompanying or serving with the Armies 
of the United States without the territoria: jurisdiction of the United States, 
and in time of war, Subjects ail such persons accompanying or serving with 
the Armics of the United States in the field both within and without the 
territorial jurisdiction of the United States, to this Article of War; Articles 
58, 59, 75-79 presciibe penaities for various enumerated offenses committed 
in time of war, such as deSertion, advising or aiding another to desert, mis- 
behavior before the enemy, etc. Article 74 contains provisions that Com- 
mauding Ollicers are not required, in time of war, to deliver over to civil 
authurilies persons subject to mi.itary law accused of crimes or oifenses. 
Artule lud states author:ty of certaszn Commanaing Officers o1 the Army. in 
time of war or grave public emergency, to impose, as additional punishment 
upon Officers under their command, forfeiture of not more than one-half of 
One month’s pay. Article 48 (b), (d) sets forth authority of the Command- 
ing Geueral of the Aimy, or of a Territurial Department or Division in time 
of war, to confirm a court-martial sentence of dismissal of an officer below 
the grade of brigadier general, to conturm a court-martial sentence of death 
for persons convicted of murder, rape, desertion, or as spies. Article 119 
deals with rank and precedence among oilicers, in time of war or public danger. 

Paragraph 3 of National Defense Act (Section 1274) as added to the Act 
of June 3, 1916, by section 51 of the Act of June 4, 1920, permits the em- 
ployment on active duty at the discretion of the President, in time of war, 
of retiied Army officers with full pay and allowances, and provides that their 
Permanent commission shall not ve vacated by the appointment of such 
officers to highcr temporary rank. 

Revised Statutes, 1166, providing that the Chief of Ordnance, or the senior 
Officer of that Corps for any district, shall execute all orders of the Sccre- 
tary of War, and, in time of war, the orders of any geneial or field officer 
commanding an army, garrison, or detachment for the supply of all ordnance 
and ordnance stores for garrison, field or siege service. 

The fourth proviso of section 18 of the Act of February 2, 1901, authorizing 
the Surgeon General of the Army, with the approval of the Seerctary of War, 
to appoint as many Contract Surgeons as necessary in emergencies. 

Provision of the Act of July 9, 1918, authorizing the Secretary of War to 
rent or lease buildings in the District of Columbia necessary for military 
purposes in time of war, or when war is imminent. 

Section 111 of the Act of June 3, 1916, as amended, providing that when 
Congress shall have declared a national emergency and shall have authorized 
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the use of armed land forces of the United States for any purpose requiring 
the use of troops in excess of those of the Regular Army, the President may 
order any or all units and members of the National Guard of the United 
States into active military service for the period of the war or emergency. 


Section 363 of title III of the Act of July 1, 1944 providing that the Sur- 
geon General of the Public Health Service may provide by regulation for the 
apprehension and examination, in time of war, of any individuals believed 
to be infected with any communicable disease and to be a source of infec- 
tion to members of the Armed Forces or to persons engaged in war work. 


Section 7 of the Act of April 26, 1898 providing that in time of war every 
officer serving with troops operating against any enemy who shall exercise, 
under assignment in orders issued by competent authority, a command 
above that pertaining to his grade, shall be entitled to receive the pay and 
allowances of the grade appropriate to the command so exercised. 

Act of March 7, 1942, as amended, providing for the continuance of pay of 
persons officially reported missing, missing in action, interned in a neutral 
country or captured by the enemy, and for payments of allotments, insur- 
ance premiums, death gratuities, etc., until one year after the present war. 


Section 1 of the Act of July 20, 1942, as amended, authorizing officers and 
enlisted men of the Armed Forces of the United States to accept decorations, 
orders, medals and emblems, as may be tendered them by co-belligerent 
nations or other Amcrican Republics, until one year after the present war. 


Act of December 17, 1942, authorizing the President, until six months after 
the present war, to confer military decorations and medals upon units of, 
or upon persons serving with, the military forces of countiies engaged with 
the United States in the present war. 


Act of March 17, 1916, providing that when in the judgment of the Presi- 
dent an emergency arises which makes it necessary, all organizations of the 
Army below the maximum enlisted strength authorized by law shall be 
raised forthwith to that strength, and shall be maintained as nearly as possi- 
ble thereat so long as the emergency shall continue. 


Act of April 11, 1898, providing that in case of emergency, when in the 
opinion of the President the immediate erection of any temporary fort or 
fortification is deemed important and urgent, such fort or fortification may 
be constructed upon the written consent of the owner of the land upon 
which such work is to be placed, and the requirement of Section 355 of the 
revised statutes shall not be applicable in such cases. 

Section 4 of the Act of July 7, 1943, prescribing the time limit for disposal 
of temporary housing by the National Housing Administrator. with certain 
exceptions, to be two years after the termination of the limited emergency 
proclaimed by the President on 8 September 1939. 


Section 2 of the Act of May 18, 1916, prescribing a time limit of two years 
after the termination of the limited emergency proclaimed by the President 
on 8 September 1939 for removal of temporary housing for families of 
service men and for veterans and thvrir families, erected 01 lands owned by 
the United States or the District of Columbia in the District of Columbia. 


Section 4 (b) of the Act of July 2, 1910 providing that notwithstanding 
the provisions of any other law, the regular working hours of laborers and 
mechanics employed by the War Department, who are engaged in the manu- 
facture or production of military equipment, munitions, or supplies shall be 
eight hours per day or forty hours per week during the period of any national 
emergency declared by the Presid nt to exist; that such hours may be ex- 
ceeded, but compensation for employment in excess of forty hours in any 
working week, computed at a rate not 1 ss than one and one-half times the 
regular rate, shall be paid to such laborers and mechanics. 


Act of December 17, 1942, amending Section 1 of the Act of March 14, 1936, 
providing that during the national emergency d:clared by the President on 
8 September 1939, the leave unused by the emnlovees of the departments, 
independent establishments, and agencies, not in other form commuted or 
compensated, shall be accumulated for succeeding years until it totals not 
exceeding ninety days. That when the unused leive accumulated equals or 
exceeds sixty days in the aggreeate, not more than fifteen days of unused 
leave may be further accumulated in any one calendar year. 

_ Section 1 of the Act of December 7, 1943, providing that while the United 
States is at war the time limit on the presentation of claims for losses by 
Fostmasters and Army, Navy, and Coast Guard mail clerks, and postmasters 
outside the continental United States shall be two years (instead of the 
usual six-month limit). 


Sections 500 (a) and 507 of the Act of June 22, 1944, as amended, (“GI 
Bill of Rights”) authorizing loans to veterans. See ARMY INFORMATION 
DIGEST for September, 1947. 
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Section 201 of the Act of August 10, 1946. This section provides pensions 
at wartime rates for officers and enlisted men of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard for disability incurred in line of duty under certain 
specified circumstances, and for other purposes. 

Section 700 (a) of the Act of June 22, 1944 (“GI Bill of Rights’) which 
provides a readjustment allowance for unemployment. See ARMY IN- 
FORMATION DIGEST for September, 1947. 

Act of July 31, 1945 providing that claims of inhabitants of the Philippine 
Islands, arising in such islands, for damages occasioned by the Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps Forces, arising out of accidents or incidents occuring in 
time of war, miy on good cause shown be presented within one year after 
peace is established. Public Law 239 has the effect of beginning the running 
of the one year period for filing the claims covered by the Act. 

Provisions of the Act of June 4, 1920, relating to crimes committed two 
years before arraignment, except for desertion committed in time of war. 
Article of War 39 contained in this statute provides that persons subject to 
military law are not liable to prosecution for crimes committed two years be- 
fore arraignment, except for desertion committed in time of war, etc. 


Act of July 1, 1944, providing that, whenever the United States shall be 
in a state of war, a national of the United States who renounces his nation- 
ality before an officer designated by the Attorney General shall lose his 
nationality if the Attorney General approves such renunciation as not being 
contrary to the interests or national defense. 

Section 1 of the Act of October 9, 1940, which provides that every claim 
or demand against the United States cognizable by the General Accounting 
Officer under Section 303 of the Budget and Accounting Act of June 10, 1921 
and the Act of April 10, 1928 shall be forever barred unless such claim prop- 
erly authenticated shall be received in said office within ten full years 
after the date such claim has accrued, except that when a claim against the 
United Sates accrues in time of war to a person serving in the military or 
naval forces of the United States, or when war intervenes within five years 
after accrual of such claim, it may be presented within five years after peace 
is established notwithstanding the ten year limitation prescribed in such Act. 

Section 2 of the Act of June 19, 1912, authorizing the President to waive 
stipulations of the eight hour law of public contracts during time of war 
or a time when war is imminent. . 

Provision of Naval Appropriation Act for the year 1918 (Act of March 4, 
1917), authorizing the President to suspend provisions of the eight-hour law 
to contracts with the United States in case of national emergency. 

Act of March 24, 1943 as amended, June 22, 1914 (“GI Bill of Rights”) pro- 
viding for vocational rehabilitation. See ARMY INFORMATION DIGEST 
for September, 1947. 

Section 400 (b) except paragraph 12 of the Act of June 22, 1944, (“GI Bill 
of Rights”) as amended, providing for the education or training of veterans. 
See ARMY INFORMATION DIGEST for September, 1947. 

Act of July 11, 1946 providing for reciprocal benefits for World War II 
veterans of the United States and veterans of those governments allied with 
the United States since 7 December 1941, and prior to the termination of 
World War II. ‘ 

Act of December 19, 1941, as amended, providing that appropriations au- 
thorized in the Defense Highway Act of 1941, as amended, for strategic net- 
work of highways including access roads to sources of raw materials, etc., 
are to remain available during the unlimited emergency proclaimed by the 
President on May 27, 1941. 

Act of December 10, 1942, providing for suspension of the requirement 
that on 1 July 1938 and on 1 July of every fifth year thereafter, each agency 
of the Government shall prepare and file with Administrative Committee of 
the Federal Register a complete codification of all documents which in the 
agency’s opinion have general applicability and legal effect, which have been 
issued or promulgated by the agency and are in force and effect, invoked, 
and relied upon by said agency in the discharge of its functions. 


4 Section 4 of Public Law 239 provides that for the purposes of article 
IV of the Act of October 17, 1940, as amended, the present war shall 
be deemed to have terminated within the meaning of section 804 of the 
said Act, as of the effective date of Public Law 239 (25 July 1947). 
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